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Where Is New Music Going? 


The ACA Festival this past June looked both forward and back, with the inclusion of four 
compositions written in the sixties and before. Did these selections only remind us of a time 
when pop music was making history big time while modern music languished in the Halls 
of Academe and lost its audience? 


Selecting very early works for the ACA Festival 2009 were (from left to right, lower panel) Gheorghe Costinescu, Joan Tower, 
Elizabeth Bell, and Margaret Fairlie-Kennedy. Top grouping, familiar figures of the anti-Vietnam period. 


Also in this issue: 

e Frank Retzel’s review of a book that reveals one of the most personally disastrous blunders made by a composer 
in the history of music = Barry O'Neal's views on the opening New York Philharmonic concert of the 2009-10 
season that featured Renée Fleming = BLC discusses the relationships between music and the kinetic arts, 
especially as explored by computer. 
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New Music Connoisseur continues to offer this space to all organiza- 
tions and individuals engaged primarily in the creation, interpretation 
and support of contemporary music. Our definition of “contemporary 
music” encompasses all forms of symphonic, chamber and theater 
music, covering not only music by living composers but by those of 
the past who practiced styles of music still considered “modern.” Such 
styles and genre begin with impressionism and go on to include other 
isms, as well as progressive jazz, electroacoustics and certain “New 
Age” music, sometimes referred to as crossover. Our listing, posted in a 
manner similar to the Yellow Pages of the telephone directory, provides 
web site links wherever available. (We may consider e-addresses and 
phone numbers if contributors accept our disclaimers). This directory 
appears as a compendium of many lists arranged by subject or category, 
just like the Yellow Pages. 

Take advantage of this free service. Submit your URL and describe as 
concisely as possible your or your organization's raison d'etre, such as 
“composer service organization offering live concerts.” That example 
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are a composer and want your own listing, please provide your musi- 
cal specialty if you have one, such as, opera, musical theater, media, 
commercial jingles, vocal music, concert music, etc. The smaller the list 
you are contained in the quicker will you reach readers. Just to be sure 
you get the greatest opportunity to be found, we will generously use 
cross-referencing. 

If you have any questions or comments about this service please 
contact Barry at nmcpublisher@yahoo.com or Mike at webmaster@ 
newmusicon.org. If you have never visited our Yellow Pages please do 
so now and see for yourself how it works at www.newmusicon.org, and 
click on the yellow box which appears on our web home page at the 
upper right. 
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IN THIS ISSUE: 

“Where is new music going?,” we ask on 
our cover. We may as well ask where Amer- 
ican culture is going, since the arts are 
so often a reflection of the ne scene. 
When you look around — you y 
is moving at such a frantic pace, it’s no 
wonder Americans are becoming afflicted 
with attention-deficit disorder. Perhaps 
it's simply that we who are aging become 
more conscious of the speedups in every- 
day life than younger folks, but the fact 
is they were not around when people still 
wrote letters to each other—not emails—_ 
and went to theaters and concert halls and 
actually stayed until the curtain oe Nor 
were our lives so crowded then. | 

To guide us in answering the question 
on our cover let's do a brief review of 
our musical history beane in mind how 
technology, along with travel (e 
across the Atlantic) and aar r oHa, 
have changed. Long before the computer 
and the jet plane came into our lives, 
thir e pretty slow. ven after the de- 
wake : of the telegraph and the steam- 
ship, the pace of progress was what we 
might call today yawn-inducing. A musi- 
cal event in the late 19th eentury was not 
about a fit of jealousy that caused a man 
to strike his pop-singing girl friend; it was 
about a famous European composer com- 
ing to America and staying for an extend- 
ed period. The European composer was a 
ae of a a e then. The visit o 


De of an inporta ad not t only 
because of his compositions that were 
ultimately seen as gifts to his American 
hosts—namely the “New World Symphony” 
and the American Quartet. There was also 
the Cello Concerto, a great masterwork 
written right here in New York, which was 
inspired by Victor Herbert’s work in that 
form, and a work that in the end, after 
much revising, memorialized the death 
of his sister-in-law Josefina. The greatest 
gift of all that Dvorak gave to Americans 
was his urging us to look to our own roots 
for inspiration, especially the music of the 
Indians and Negroes. Isn't it truly ironic 
that we gave him a gift of sorts, the song 
“Goin” Home,” adapted from the Largo of 
his New World Symphony, a hymn with 
words by one of his own students, William 
Arms Fisher. It has been traditionally sung 
at African-American funerals. 

The strong cultural connection between 
Europe and America is a given. Yet classi- 
cal music has in effect fallen into a black 
hole. Even in the so-called arts commu- 
nity, there is a new tendency to refer to 


“European classical music,” 
if an American classical music never ex- 
isted. What would Dvorak’s students have 
thought? They were once busy absorbing 
his prophetic vision of a distinctly Ameri- 


can music. Jazz and other popular idioms 


did indeed emerge and affect our arts and 


entertainment, and then in an historical 
twist of fate spread across the globe, as 
we became a cultural superpower. There 
are those who consider j jazz the true Amer- 
ican classical music. But there was always 


a classical music community in the United 
States. 
During the 1930's and right up to World 


War II several of the outstanding voices 


BRAVI to... 


Deborah Thurlow, 
for producing and 
co-directing a 
documentary film 
entitled Hidden 
Children, which 
explores the lives of 
those who survived 
the Holocaust 
from a personal 
perspective. In the 
film three survivors 
share their stories. She feels strongly that, as 
an individual who has converted to Judaism, 
it is her mission to let the world know and 
never forget the monstrosities that humankind 
is capable of. 


SS Qs 
Deborah Thurlow 


William Bolcom, 
for his Introduzione 
e Rondo: HAYDN GO 
SEEK, premiered in 
May 2009 by the 
Haydn Trio Eisenstadt 
in Eisenstadt, Austra. 
That performance was 


featured on Germany's 
international 
broadcast service, 
Deutsche Welle. The 
composer can be seen working with the trio by 
visiting the following URL: 

<http://www. williambolcom.com/index. 
php ?contentID=1011> 

Sean Hickey, for a major performance 
and three commissions. The St. Petersburg 
Symphony commissioned and gave the Russian 
premiere of his three-movement Cello Concerto 


William Bolcom 
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almost as 


of Europe came to us and left indelible 
footprints—composers Schoenberg, Stra- 
vinsky, Bartok, Hindemith, Weill, Milhaud. 
Yet while their music was being listened 
to and studied, names like Ives, Gershwin, 
Copland, Barber and Thomson, to name 
merely the most famous, demonstrated 
that we also had indigenous forces of our 
own to shape an American music that was 
modern in the truest sense of the word. 
The influence of the first composer on 
- that list took over serious American music 
for a time and may have inflicted some real 
damage to our cause. His 12-tone theories 
were being taught in the universities just 
when our folk and agitprop traditions were 


at the Beloselsky-Belozersky Palace and also 
recorded it at the Melodiya Studios with cellist 
Dmitry Kouzov and conductor Vladimir Lande. 
Another commission was from Max Lifchitz of 
North/South Consonance to write a chamber 
piece and yet another by mandolinist Avi 
Avital to write a solo work to be premiered at 
New York’s Players Theater on Feb. 3, 2010. 
<http://naxosofamerica.blogspot. 
com/search?updated-max=2009-07- 
30T22%3A23 %3A00-07% 3 A00&max-results=6> 


Chris _Lastovicka, 
for winning the 
first composers 


commissioning 
competition 
sponsored by Melodia 
Women’s Choir. The 
piece chosen, written 
for women’s choir, 
strings and piano, is 
set to words by Poet 
Laureate Kay Ryan. The Philmont, NY-based 
composer, who publishes her own literature 
and recordings under the name Ahari Press, was 
selected from among 65 entrants, established 
and emerging women composers in 24 states. 

David Starobin, for his continued 
outstanding 
recordings as both 
Producer and Guitarist 
for Bridge Records. 
He has been called by 
Soundboard Magazine 
“arguably the most 
influential American 
classical guitarist 
of the twentieth 
century.” He is a 


Chris Lastovicka 


David Starobin 


being picked up by pop groups, particu- 
larly during the Vietnam era. Where was 
our Coe. music to stir listeners then? 
scores were met with hos- 
tility a the a at large and concert 
hall attendance suffered. It took a rebel- 
tious movement, Minimalism, and the syn- 
thesizer to recapture audiences. We have 
now come to a bunch of “posts” serving 
as the hopeful seeds of the next ahon! of 
the 21* century. | 

-We don't know what that : vill be, hot 
we must give credit to the American Com- 
posers Alliance for laying out much of the 
current scene for us in their 2009 festival, 
reported fully in our Live Events section. 


Grammy-nominated artist who continues to 
play 20* century music. On his most recent CD 
he includes works by Elliott Carter and song 
arrangements drawn from Stephen Sondheim's 
Sunday in the Park with George. 

Gary Edwards, for his original idea of an 
eight-session Songwriting class at North Idaho 
College Community Education. It was scheduled 
to resume this year on September 26th... Gary 
also transcribes and arranges other composers’ 
music. [gedward@roadrunner.com ... 

www.edwardsmusicpublishing.com] 

Michael Poast, for securing the position of 
composer-in-residence at the popular Players 
Theater in Greenwich Village, known for its 
productions of camp classics like Psycho Beach 
Party and Ruthless, which starred an eight-year 
old Britney Spears. 

[As always Bravi to... is exclusively designed 
for NMC subscribers and supporters. 
If you are in that category, we invite 
you to inform us promptly of your out- 
standing news] 


Errata: In the Spring/Summer 2008 issue 
of NMC (Vol 16#1) under Live Events, the info 
heading for the review of One Night Together 
mistakenly shows the spelling of Giles Denizot 
with a single “L.” The correct spelling is Gilles 
Denizot, and we apologize for the error. 

We deeply regret that in the last issue (Vol. 
17#1) under Recent Releases we incorrectly 
cited “Harold Blumenthal” for his new CD 
containing his “Vers Satanique.” The name of 
the composer, who has been covered in NMC 
before, is Harold Blumenfeld, and the title of 
the piece is the plural Vers Sataniques. M 
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LETTERS 


We're Here For You 

To the Publisher: 

NMC is fantastic—one of a kind and very 
necessary for contemporary music. First-rate 
and informative articles by Pehrson, Kraft, 
Green, et al. Thanks for being there. 

Thanks again, 

William Penn, composer 

Arizona University Recordings 


Perspectives from Afar 

Dear Barry, 

I am reminded that your publication is an 
important tool in promoting, penetrating and 
enriching contemporary music. I appreciate 
that you have added five new writers to offer 
a vanety of perspectives. Keep in mind to add 
West Coast, Southwest, South and Midwest 
writers. 

Bob Schneider, agent 

Cincinnati, OH 

[Ed. note: Among the five writers we 
introduced was one based in Louisiana and 
another in Idaho. We also have on staff 
Michael McDonagh, working out of San 
Francisco, Chris Auerbach-Brown, a resident 
of Cleveland, OH and Jimmy Paulk, now in At- 
lanta, GA. We get reviews from Anton Rovner 
in Moscow, Russia. We ask presenters in areas 
where we have no coverage to find writers 
and, if possible, have them submit reviews of 
the new-music concerts they present. ] 


Getting Up to Date 

Dear Barry, 

I received my first journal, which I loved, 
excepting Peter Burwasser’s article about 
new music in Philly, focusing on Relache and 
friends and their “downtown music” (a beauti- 
ful, 1970s word). Nothing wrong with those 
guys, but I guess he doesn’t know The Cross- 
ing exists, singing Gudmundsen-Holmgreen, 
Saanaho, Talbot, Karkoschka, Lang, Smith, 
Shapiro... Hmph. New music isn’t just played. 

Donald Nally, composer 

Chicago, IL. 

[Ed. note: Mr. Burwasser’s comments were 
based on concerts he had visited some time 
ago. We published them for the sake of broad- 
er national coverage, our issue theme. ] 


RECENTLY DEPARTED 


LEON KIRCHNER (JAN. 24, 1919-SEPT. 
17, 2009). The eminent American composer, 
also a pianist, conductor and teacher, died 
at his home on Central Park West in Manhat- 
tan. He was 90. The cause was congestive 
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heart failure. 

His music career 
and his impact on 
the new-music scene 
have been commented 
on by a number of mu- 
sical observors. Frank. 
J. Oteri writes in 
NewMusicBox.com that 
“among the many 
performers who have 
championed his mu- 
sic are James Levine 
and the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Yo-Yo 
Ma, the Orion String 
Quartet (who have re- 
corded his complete 
quartets), and the 
Kalichstein-Laredo- 
Robinson Trio. Kirchner 
taught composition for many years at Harvard 
University where his students included John 
Adams, David Borden, Curt Cacioppo, Lawrence 
Moss, Stanley Silverman, Richard Wernick, 
and the late Jonathan Kramer.” Not cited are 
Ronald Perera, Faye-Ellen Silverman, Jay Gott- 
lieb, Lauren Levy Haines, Michael Riesman and 
Leonard Lehrman. 

Anthony Tommasini wrote in the New York 
Times that “he left a catalog of sizable scores, 
including orchestral pieces, two piano concer- 
tos and numerous chamber works. The biggest 
disappointment of his career was his only op- 
era, Lily, based on the Saul Bellow novel Hen- 
derson the Rain King, with a libretto by Mr. 
Kirchner. Lily took 18 years to produce in 1977 
at New York City Opera. Critics found the work, 
written in an Expressionistic atonal idiom, 
dramatically and musically cumbersome. Kirch- 
ner always longed for a revival to prove his 
critics wrong. 

If Mr. Kirchner could sometimes be dis- 
missive of post-Modernist music, especial- 
ly Minimalism, he also spoke out strongly 
against cerebral composers who turned music 
into science. 

‘Music is a science, he said, ‘but a science 
that must make people laugh and dance and 
Sing.” (Excerpts from Anthony Tommasini’s 
obituary, NY Times) 

[For further comments by Leonard 
Lehrman on Leon Kirchner, see our website 
<www.newmusicon.org>. The entire obituary by 
Mr. Tommasini can be found at www.nytimes. 
com/2009/09/18/arts/music/18kirchner. html] 


Remembering Leon Kirchner 
by Barry O'Neal ©2009 
The concert at Miller Theater on October 13, 
2009, LEON KIRCHNER 1919-2009. A CELEBRA- 
TION OF HIS LIFE IN MUSIC, brought back 
many memories of the man, his music and 


Faye-Ellen Silverman, Leon Kirchner, and Leonard Lehrman 


his music-making. With Kirchner’s passing on 
September 17" and the passing of George Perle 
and Lukas Foss earlier this year, only Gunther 
Schuller, Elliott Carter and Milton Babbitt re- 
main of the major American composers of the 
post-World War II era. The last time I saw 
Leon was when the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra, conducted by James Levine, performed his 
final orchestral work, The Forbidden, at Carn- 
egie Hall in October 2008. From a distance (I 
was sitting in the Balcony), he looked frail. 
The piece was anything but, a great affirmation 
of his love of writing for orchestra. (Interest- 
ingly, the musical substance of The Forbidden 
derives from two other recent works, Sonata 
#3 for Piano and String Quartet #4, which the 
Orion Quartet played at the memorial concert 
on October 13.) The title, is taken from a com- 
ment made by the demonic antagonist of the 
composer hero, Adrian Leverkuhn, in Thomas 
Mann’s novel Dr. Faustus: “Every better com- 
poser bears within him a canon of what is 
forbidden, of what forbids itself, which by now 
embraces the very means of tonality, and thus 
all traditional music.” I like to think that in 
his late works, which include the Duo #2, for 
Violin and Piano, played at the memorial/cel- 
ebration and the Music for Cello and Orchestra, 
written for Yo Yo Ma (who studied with him 
at Harvard), Kirchner defies the Devil's snide 
proclamation, without for a moment turning 
his back on his rich attraction for dense chro- 
matic writing and rhythmic irregularity. The 
music always has a special sheen. Would to 
God some orchestra and soloist(s), revive the 
gorgeous Music for Flute and Orchestra or the 
two piano concertos. 

On a personal note, during the years I man- 
aged Associated Music Publishers (by then a 
division of G. Schirmer, Inc.), roughly 1979- 
1985, I got to know Leon rather well. We had 
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“Prepared and Unprepared” 
by Peter Kroll ©2009 

Lukas Ligeti: Labyrinth of Clouds © Derek 
Bermel: A shout, a whisper, and a trace 
e Thomas Larcher: Böse Zellen © Robert 
Beaser: Guitar Concerto. Eliot Fisk, gui- 
tar; Thomas Larcher, piano; Lukas Ligeti, 
marimba lumina; American Composers Or- 
chestra, Dennis Russell Davies, conductor. 
Zankel Hall. May 1, 2009 

The ACO closed its season with an interesting 
program, which the large audience responded 
to with much enthusiasm. The opening work 
by Ligeti featured the marimba lumina, an 
electronic marimba. Mixing Western and Af- 
rican music along with improvisatory options 
for the performer, the composition uses large 
washes of sounds, colors and harmonies with 
what seemed like static moments. The ma- 
rimba lumina often sounds like a toy piano at 
points but the electronics did not seem well- 
integrated into the whole. An okay work. 

The Larcher work used a prepared and un- 
prepared piano and was really a concerto. Dark 
and moody, with some intense outbreaks, it 
has interesting intertwining of solo piano with 
orchestra and an especially wonderful viola-pi- 
ano interaction towards the end. Slow moving, 
there is an 
eerie sense of 
growing dan- 
ger quite con- 
sistent with 
its title which 
means “Malig- 
nant Cells.” It 
was very well- 
received and I 
would love to 
hear again. 

Beaser’s 
Guitar Concer- 
to, written for 
Mr. Fisk, is a 
highly enjoy- 
able traditional work. Copland, Gershwin, Bern- 
stein influences are clear as are the large, lyrical 
themes. Fisk played very well and beautifully 
in the cadenza. This listener had the thought 
that the piece would have sounded better in a 
large hall with a full size orchestra—the ACO of 


Derek Bermel 
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the past. 

This evening was the end of Bermel’s three- 
year stint as ACO’s Music Alive Composer-in- 
Residence. This new work truly commemorates 
that service. It is, in a word, fantastic. It was 
inspired when the composer read Bartok’s let- 
ters, which led him to “reflect anew my own 
experiences living in unfamiliar countries and 
cultures.” A simple theme begins in the piano 
and sounds like a 19th century romantic piano 
work. It is given to other sections of the or- 
chestra at different tempi and using different 
colors. It then further develops so that each 
moment seems to have a life of its own, each 
with different instrumental combinations. The 
range of ideas is exhilarating and captivating. 
The audience appreciation was rousing and 
intense. I would really want this piece to be 
recorded, as it is one of the best I’ve heard 
in a while. 


A Space-Inspired Event 
by BLC ©2009 

“On the Moon and Beyond.” Otto Luening: 
Moonflight, for Tape-Recorded Flute (1968); 
Chords at Night (1988) © Dan Cooper: Trio 
(2004, 2009) ¢ Patrick Hardish: Sonorities 
VI (1998) © Joseph Pehrson: Lunar Tunes 
(2009)* © Gene Pritsker: Galileo Starry 
Messenger (2009)*. Margaret Lancaster, 
flute; Esther Lamneck: clarinet; Michiyo 
Suzuki, clarinet/bass clarinet; Paul Hoff- 
mann, piano; Peter Jarvis: vibraphone. 
Chelsea Arts Museum. NY, NY. June 10, 
2009. (*world premieres) 

The relatively spacious and attractive Chel- 
sea Art Museum may or may not prove to be 
a viable music venue in this town; this brief 
but well-turned concert certainly raised a few 
questions. For one thing, there is the matter of 
access: a space with a conspicuous two-flight 
walk-up is not going to sit (sic) well with us 
older folks who don’t take the trouble before- 
hand to get directions to the sole elevator (ap- 
parently a well-guarded secret). For another, a 
house that prefers to keep the lights down low 
is not going to get raves from critics, whose 
modus operandi is taking notes and looking at 
their watches for timing information. And, as 
we were told, a number of other restrictions 
were placed on the presenter, notably time 


limitations and printed program quality. (The 
program issued to us was virtually illegible.) 
Having said that, Composers Concordance 
wisely supplied us with a CD of the event so 
that we could get the music well under our belts 
by the time of this writing. It used its patent 
resourcefulness to present a concert celebrat- 
ing a notable historical event, the 1969 walk 
on the moon. That ostensibly unmusical idea 
has actually inspired some appealing composi- 
tions. Aptly, it was the remarkable Otto Luen- 


Otto Luening 


ing whose work led things off. After the play- 
ing of a tape of Otto addressing an audience 
obviously enjoying his wit, his technologically 
advanced piece anticipated the event, and the 
composer sent it to the astronauts for their lis- 
tening. He received a polite acknowledgment 
from Neil Armstrong, but the astronauts mis- 
identified the source of the music, believing it 
came from the lunar transmitter, a judgment 
which Otto found disappointing. 

Composer and Luening adherent Dan Cooper 
transcribed the piece for flute and live elec- 
tronics. Mr. L. would have loved it, we think, 
especially where the arranger has the flutist 
walk away from her stand to create an aural 
separation from the electronics. It was surely 
an effective and literal way of dramatizing the 
theme of space, no pun intended. 

Mr. Cooper's original work (revised in 2009), 
for piano-flute-clarinet trio, is also lunar- 
based, although for the most part in terms of 
a metaphoric rather than purely musical con- 
nection. For example, section 3 is entitled 
“Anemones, who are described as thriving “in 
the briny depths ... unaware of what’s caus- 
ing the tides.” Hmmm. Actually we like #4, 
“Bebop Island,” best, as its rhythms convey to 
us disco dancers performing an up-and-down, 
elbow-to-rib movement. Very arch. 

In the new work by Joseph Pehrson the com- 
poser has taken a holiday from microtonality 
and offered an acceptably “loony” set of ideas 
using the good old, well-tempered 12-tone 
scale. Riffs and arpeggios, contrasted with a 
few moody stretches, keep the music moving, 
and the work served at the concert as the most 
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fitting “background” music for the video im- 
ages projected onto the wall. (We note that 
Astrid Steiner's videos differed for each selec- 
tion and that we did not see any indication of 
an attempt to synchronize or “mickey-mouse” 
the sounds to the visuals.) 

Also in tune with the lunar theme is Pritsk- 
er's piece, which is based on an original guitar 
solo. That he was able to turn it into a fairly 
extensive piece—close to eight minutes— 
shows how resourceful he can be with his mu- 
sical ideas, especially when he can shape them 
around another's inspirations, in this case the 
writings of Galileo Galilei. Later, strictly off 
the cuff, he told us the piece was meant as a 
walk around the moon without all of the tech- 
nology involved, just the wild idea of having 
fun in space. 

The only two selections on the program not 
specifically inspired by the moon, were the 
one by Hardish and the second by Luening. 
Pat Hardish’s Sononties VI for solo vibraphone 
is yet another work he has written for percus- 
sionist Peter Jarvis. As is usual in his Sonori- 
ties series, the composer asks for extended 
techniques to showcase the agility of perform- 
ers on various instruments using a “modern 
harmonic vocabulary.” The piece is brief but 
exhilarating, especially one uptempo passage 
that Jarvis played with impressive ease and 
without the use of the pedal. 

Otto Luening’s Chords at Night, which ended 
the concert, gave Paul Hoffmann a chance to 
stand out. We enjoyed it much more under the 
favorable circumstances of the quiet of one’s 
apartment. Even at 88-years of age, Luening 
would have impressed his teacher, Feruccio 
Busoni, with this piece. For Busoni wrote that 
it is the piano’s 
pedal that renders 
a “photograph of 
the sky and ray of 
moonlight.” (This 
work is all about 
the pedal.) At the 
same time, Busoni 
brooked no sym- 
pathies for the 
new movements 
in his time and 
would have most 
Dan Cooper likely | abhorred 

the modern works 
that utilize the piano’s inside strings. 

Overall, the concert was well-performed, 
with Ms. Lancaster’s flute ever glowing, even 
as she ambled about the room playing by heart 
(or improvising?). Clarinetist Lamneck, in the 
Pehrson and the Pritsker, had some nice pas- 
Sages to negotiate with an occasional ungra- 
cious score segment, which she always handled 
with her usual grace. Michiyo Suzuki made her 
way through the Cooper work with obvious en- 
joyment, occasionally chucking and jiving to 
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its rhythms. And Paul Hoffmann supported the 
trios firmly and reliably. 

The turnout was decent, and the chatter at 
the post-concert reception was upbeat and full 
of good humor. 


Love and Rockets 

by Michael McDonagh ©2009 
“Restless Dreams.” Music by Philip Freihof- 
ner, Lisa Scola Prosek, Davidde Verotta, Al- 
lan Crossman, Loren Jones, Michael Cooke, 
Mark Alburger, Erling Wold and fognozzle. 
San Francisco Composers Chamber Orches- 
tra. [www.sfcco.org] Conducted by: Martha 
Stoddard; John Kendall Bailey; Mark Al- 
burger. Old First Church, San Francisco, CA. 
June 13, 2009. 

We like to think that we live in the light, 
or as the current phrase goes—“It’s all good” 
—when everything really seems to happen 
in the dark where angels are wrestled with. 
This came forcibly to mind when I caught the 
SFCCO’s June 13th concert, entitled “Restless 
Dreams.” The program of eight pieces by eight 
composers also bore out music director Mark 
Alburger's from-the-stage quip that this was 
Haydn’s “Farewell Symphony” in reverse—in- 
struments were added instead of subtracted as 


an entirely different way. His variations on 
Lu-Chuan Sheng’s famous Taiwanese lullaby “A 
Baby Sleeps,” which had Ganggin Zhao on the 
plucked but much smaller than a koto guzheng 
and the composer on the impressive-looking 
black sheng, a kind of mouth organ, found him 
abandoning his usual bag of metric tricks for 
something simple and heartfelt. Alburger led 
his sizable forces here with unobtrusive grace. 

Loren Jones’ Eagle Bear Woman and Two 
Islands, for a large ensemble conducted by 
John Kendall Bailey, was also of Asian in- 
Spiration, its second part being in Javanese, 
Balinese style. And there was a tremendously 
evocative interplay between the seen written 
notes and the unseen freely improvised non- 
notated parts. 

Allan Crossman’s Plasticity, for Sonoglyph 
and Chamber Orchestra was equally well-made. 
It also gets lots of its expressive character 
from the divergent styles the composer em- 
ploys. And it was very entertaining to watch 
Tom Nunn play his homemade amplified-with- 
contact-mikes sonoglyph, an electro-acoustic 
percussion board, while the orchestra was ei- 
ther watching him—this was a sort of concer- 
to—or digging into their parts. 

Alburger is always a surprising composer, 


Dan Coopers transcription of Luenings 
Moonflight: “... Mr. L would have loved it.” 


it progressed. “Restless Dreams” also appeared 
to go from meditation to conflict, or light 
to dark. 

Philip Freihofner’s Obelisk, which the com- 
poser wrote over a long period and “finalized” 
for this concert, could be described as medi- 
tative and/or minimalist in gesture. We tend 
to think that only loud pieces are powerful, 
but Freihofner’s soft one hit home. Rova Saxo- 
phone Quartet’s Steve Adams, backed by a re- 
peating figure on synth, played it with passion 
and point. Lisa Scola Prosek’s Voodoo Storm, 
performed here by clarinetist Rachel Condry, 
trumpeter Eduard Prosek, cellist Juan Mejia, 
and pianist Scola Prosek, was delicate and ex- 
pressive, with subtle, yet highly individualized 
part-wnting—Condry giving way to Eduard 
Prosek and vice versa—and it ended, in mid- 
phrase, as so much in life does. 

Davidde Verotta’s Verso L’Immagine Feroce 
for larger forces, under Martha Stoddard, with 
Verotta on piano, was poetic because it got 
under one’s skin, albeit subtly. It also seemed 
to incarnate Verotta’s concept of an “emo- 
tional state... that is completely beyond our 
grasp,” and to be a far more substantial and 
convincing piece than his last one, which the 
SFCCO played last winter. 

Michael Cooke’s piece was meditative in 


and his three-part King David Suite, “The Young 
and the Restless” provided a series of pleasant 
jolts. The composer likes to base his pieces 
on those by other composers—he calls their 
musical structures grids, and the grid, or scaf- 
fold here was Arthur Honegger’s 1929 cantata 
Le Roi David, which Alburger wreaked gleeful 
havoc on—he changed its metric and tonal 
make-up and added discreet but pungent deco- 
rations to the original’s lean and mean neo-ba- 
roque style. Alburger’s take on the soap opera 
goings-on of this part of the Hebrew Bible—2 
Samuel to be exact—had the added virtue of 
being transparently scored, and his orchestra 
was right on the money throughout. 

“Restless Dreams” reached its literal climax 
with Erling Wold and fognozzle’s In the Stom- 
ach of Fleas, which the composer in his hilari- 
ous onstage intro said was a baldly program- 
matic piece—he mentioned Berlioz’s 1830 
Symphonie Fantastique, which has just about 
everything, including a witches’ sabbath. 
Wold and fognozzle’s scenario, which had rats 
spreading the plague in 1899 San Francisco, 
was even more extreme. Granitic chords as- 
saulted the ear, and the volume—fognozzle’s 
part was amplified—made it sound as loud as 
Varése’s Amériques (1918-21), but not as much 
fun. Still, this was an impressive piece, with 
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the SFCCO, under Alburger, at full bore. And the 
spectacle of a lightshow manned by fognozzle 
in the pews behind the altar on way loud elec- 
tronics cum SFCCO made a thunderous but not 
exactly joyful noise. 


Getting an Earful 
by BLC ©2006 
Tenth Annual ACA Festival. Featuring the 
works of 34 member composers at Thalia 
Symphony Space, New York, NY. Five pro- 
grams, June 17-20, 2009. 

Without question this compact series now 

comprises the most respected annual audition 
in New York of the new music scene. As Allan 
Kozinn stated in his review of the opening pro- 
gram for the New York Times, “Ever since Aaron 
Copland helped start the American Composers 
Alliance in 1937, it has done the serious and 
necessary work of publishing new music and 
maintaining a large archive of American works, 
with scores going back decades before it was 
founded... [S]ince 2000 it has raised its flag 
over a modest annual festival devoted largely 
to recent works.” He entitled his review “Re- 
cent Works With a Smattering of Jazz and a 
Pinch of Presidential Politics.” In brief, here is 
his summation of the music on that program, 
followed by our review of the remaining four 
concerts which were based on streams made 
available to us online: 
Program #1, June 17th, “Elections, Tran- 
sitions and Refuge.” Music by Tilles, Fen- 
nelly, Alford, Cameron-Wolfe, Ceely, Niel- 
son and Eaton. 

Frederick Tilles’s Song for Sister Hokkaido 
(2008), which opened the concert, drifts to- 
ward Latin rhythms and cinematic flourishes. 
The performance, by Second Instrumental 
Unit, was polished but also matter-of-fact: 
you wanted to hear this vital, varied material 
played with a hotter edge. 

Travis Alford also borrowed from jazz, main- 
ly because his Transitions (2007) is a memorial 
to a music teacher who was a jazz buff. [The] 
work's spirit is in the graceful way jazz and a 
mild modernist thorniness move in and out of 
focus. 

Brian Fennelly’s “Sigol” for Two (2008), a 
violin and cello fantasy, tilts decisively toward 
neo-Romanticism, The Duo Parnas (Madalyn 
Parnas, violinist, and her sister, Cicely Parnas, 
cellist) gave the piece an electrifying reading. 

Interlocking figures were also important in 
Robert Ceely’s Metamir (2006), an animated 
chamber version of a work originally for tape 
and instruments, which still bears hints of oth- 
erworldly electronic textures. 

Richard Cameron-Wolfe’s ARQ: Region III— 
Refuge (2008), a chamber orchestra work 
heard here in a version for violin and piano 
four-hands, is an abstruse meditation that oc- 
casionally emits soaring violin lines (played by 
David Fulmer). 
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The program also included Lewis Nielson’s 

What About You? (2007), a quirky trio (for vio- 
lin, cello and bassoon) in which the musicians 
gamely vocalized while playing, and John 
Eaton’s Our Four Candidates (2008), a playful, 
nonpartisan portrait of the presidential and 
vice presidential candidates in the last elec- 
tion. 
Program #2, June 18th, “Work Songs, Blue 
States, with the Zukofsky Quartet.” Music 
by Melby, Green, Rose, Davidson, Gressel, 
Galindo and Fulmer. 

This impressive string quartet was featured 
in three of the works on the program. The fi- 
nal selection by David Fulmer was expressly 
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dedicated to the Zukofsky and written for the 
festival. String Quartet #3 (2009) is in one 
lengthy (over 13-minute) movement with mu- 
sical demands only a highly talented and ad- 
vanced ensemble could manage convincingly. 
One of the post-serial styles that has caught 
on with a large body of composers is micro- 
tonality. The local bassoonist and conductor 
Johnny Reinhard established his own festival 
of such music. Fulmer’s work here is built on 
quarter-tones, so the musical well tapped into 
is a 24-tone scale. With that the composer 
calls for lots of extended techniques: you 
name it, slides, pizzicato, sul ponticello, col 
legno. In one long passage the cellist, Alberto 
Parrini, negotiates a pizzicato passage, some- 
times accompanied by arco bursts from the 
other strings, that is rhythmically as well as 
technically challenging. The other strings were 
performed by Aaron Boyd and Cyrus Beroukhim 
(violins) with the composer playing the viola, 
his regular spot. 

Another work with microtonal elements is 
Anthony Green’s Chance (2007), originally the 
finale of a string quartet. The composer revised 
it and gave it a stand-alone character, but he 
does not explain the title. The sort of mix of 


dance rhythms and march tempo reminds us a 
bit of Stravinsky's L'Histoire du Soldat (which 
calls for narrator, solo dancer and chamber 
group), and Chance does have music a cho- 
reographer might want to audition. While Mr. 
Fulmer’s string quartet is very much music for 
its own sake, the Green comes with a sense of 
dramatic purpose. 

The third work played by the Zukofsky was 
Matthew Davidson’s I Had Five Long Years 
(1991), music derived from folk and pop 
songs, but without the agitprop intimations of 
e.g., Frederick Rzewski. We hear two variations 
on the title song (a prison air), two variations 
on “John Henry,” and a transcription with 
two variations on 
the “Bayou Tech 
Waltz.” The quar- 
tet treated this 
music with the 
Same respect to 
detail as the other 
two works and, 
in fact, really got 
into the final mo- 
ments, which calls 
for the players to 
stomp their feet, 
we gather, to sort 
of echo the sounds 
of a Cajun “three- 
quarter-time” barn 
dance. 

Riposte: 63 
Bars for John Cage 
(1994) by Griffith 
Rose is a brief but 
richly contoured flute solo played here by Jane 
Rigler with all-out virtuosity. One may have to 
study Rose’s oeuvre, which he claims are coded 
by numbers, names, lovers, friends, and all 
sorts of systems of meaning to connect this 
music and its title to John Cage. The composer 
does not say if there is indeterminacy in any 
of the passages, but there are some other ele- 
ments going on (which may serve as hints to 
some readers), for example, the long rests near 
the end, which surely are references to Cage’s 
notorious study in silence, 4:33. 

The remaining three works all involved elec- 
tronics. Gilbert Galindo’s Lost in the Caves came 
with no instructive comments. He describes his 
caves as “Absolutely clueless, What bliss!” The 
work's timbral elements are simply described 
as “amplified bass clarinet with computer live 
sound by the composer.” The performer, clari- 
netist Tom Piercy, played the amplified bass 
clarinet here, producing at first a groping pas- 
sage without computer accompaniment, fol- 
lowed by more drastic measures which end in 
a long scream, while the computer, controlled 
by the composer, establishes a background of 
cavernous effects. Mr. Piercy, an expert improv 
artist, played only the very highest notes free- 
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ly, and those made up the most exciting part 
of the performance, which was first-rate. 

Blue States (2008) of Joel Gressel is a fairly 
weighty (and lengthy: 14 mins.) computer 
work, which, typically for him, was created us- 
ing available algorithmic patches. The piece, 
which might be likened to a river of tones, is 
joined by various polyphonic “tributaries,” un- 
til at about the midpoint it reaches its great- 
est volume, thereafter subsiding into a softer 
outflow. The title does indeed suggest “blue” 
(as in blue note) states, but the composer's 
reference to the 2008 election does not reso- 
nate with us; perhaps it was a private joke. 

The longest and most ambitious work on 
the program was the opener, John Melby’s 
Concerto #2 for Clarinet and Computer (2006). 
The outer design is simple—a one-movement 
work in the classic fast-slow-fast pattern. The 
composer chose his stereophonic version of 
the computer score for this occasion; he also 
has an eight-track version, no doubt intended 
for surround sound. It begins and ends with 
big flourishes for soloist and computer with 
plenty of sonic meat in between, including the 
kind of exciting extended techniques clarinet- 
ist Esther Lamneck has now become noted for 
delivering flawlessly, as she did here. 

Speaking of Mr. Melby, also an ACA Board 
member, he was one of the two presenters of 
the annual Laurel Leaf award to soprano Phyl- 
lis Bryn-Julson during the intermission. ACA 
President Hubert Howe shared the honor of 
presentation with Mr. Melby. 

Program #3, June 19th, “Kolot Ensemble.” 
Music by Volness, Carl, Schneider, Bell, 
Brooks and Suskind. 

The compositions of Carl, Bell and Brooks 
required virtuosity of a high order and they 
got it from the Kolot and their guest artists. 
Robert Carl’s Shake the Tree, a substantial 
single-movement work of over 20 minutes for 
piano four-hands, a NY premiere, was superbly 
performed by John MacDonald and Donald Ber- 
man. As the composer wrote in the program 
notes, “the opening chords are rolled, shiver, 
and then begin to yield their harvest over the 
course of the work,” i.e., the fruit of the tree. 
It is one of Carl's most untypical pieces, an 
exploration of harmonies rather than music 
driven by an emotional state, though the style 
is readily recognizable as Carl's own. 

Elizabeth Bell’s even longer work, her First 
String Quartet (1957), was beautifully inter- 
preted by the Kolot (violinists Gerardo Ubaghs 
and Veronique Mathieu, violist Jung-Min Shin 
and cellist Yotam Baruch). It has deceptively 
simple lines that yield rich emotional quali- 
ties. The third movement religioso came off as 
especially moving. It is reflective, often genu- 
inely profound music for a young student, its 
sometimes pianissimo passages deepening its 
overall sadness. The hard-boiled second move- 
ment scherzo with its blunt opening and clos- 
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ing chords and the unremitting perpetuum mo- 
bile of the finale are perfect foils for the slower 
first and third movements. While it’s an early 
composition, one sees it as fittingly memorial- 
izing the recent death of her husband, Robert 
Friou, though we are told it was not intended 
as such. 

The third virtuosic work we cite is Rich- 
ard Brooks’ Sonata for Solo Violin, which was 
played with amazing agility by Mr. Ubaghs. 
Though less than ten minutes in duration, its 
harmonic plan yielding both tonal and atonal 
configurations calls for a fiddler undaunted 
by the score’s assortment of extended tech- 
niques, including many stops, an opening 
dive into what sounds like the very midst of 
an inner passage, lots of arco-pizz pizzazz and 
some incredibly rapid-fire scale passages near 
the end. 

Kirsten Volness was about the same age as 
Ms. Bell when she wrote her Hverfa (2006), 
an Icelandic word (pronounced Ker’fa) mean- 
ing “to disappear.” Ms. Volness may need more 
time to mature musically, but her music does 
have some innocent charm. The very last sec- 
tion of the work is brief and ends on a morendo 
to signify the idea of disappearance, one sup- 
poses. It was performed by three-quarters of 
the Kolot Quartet 
with Yael Manor, 
pianist. 

Gary Schneider's 
Fnends, Romans, 
Countrymen fea- 
tured baritone Jan 
Opalach with the 
quartet and Ms. 
Manor. The work 
is an independent 
aria, not part of 
a larger composi- 
tion. Mr. Opalach 
has a rich voice 
with a good lower 
range required for 
the work, and he 
sang it with stress 
on the dark hues 
within the piece 
that project Marc 
Antony’s sadness 
over the assassi- 
nation of his great 
hero. Yet where is the simmering anger and 
the subtle call to vengeance he was supposed 
to be conveying to the crowd of citizens? We 
feel it lacks the sort of drama one might have 
expected in one of Shakespeare’s most reso- 
nating speeches. 

Joyce Hope Suskind’s two lengthy songs, 
“The Wild Swans at Coole” and “The Shadow- 
like Generations,” are both from Yeats, as is 
another of her works heard at last year’s fes- 
tival. There is no question she has a mastery 
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of the dramatic elements in such poetry, even 
as we have contended for some time how blas- 
phemous it can be to set already great words 
with innate musicality to music notes. Much of 
today’s so-called art song literature falls into 
that latter category. So “bravo” to Ms. Suskind 
for having the musical conviction to revisit 
themes like the midlife crisis of a great poet 
and Oedipus’ tragedy of incest. Once again we 
heard Nicole Pantos gorgeously perform her 
vocal music, and if her sliding diction is not 
this soprano’s strongest asset there are always 
the texts one can follow to be sure nothing is 
missed. 

Program #4, June 20th (afternoon), 
“Summer Suite.” Music by Fairlie-Kennedy, 
Gordon, Seletsky, Tower, Kerekes and Brown. 

The Saturday afternoon program preceding 
the festival’s grand finale was exceedingly 
short, very much in contrast to the overabun- 
dance of music heard at last year’s festival on 
the final day. Nonetheless, the program fea- 
tured some scintillating miniatures and lots 
more virtuosity. 

Margaret Fairlie-Kennedy tells us only that 
her Four Contrasting Images for Piano (1961) 
is based on a single tone row in four move- 
ments. That raises a challenge to the listener 
expecting variety that 
can be produced with 
such a severe design 
in mind. She manages 
to overcome the prob- 
lem through shifts of 
tempo and meter and 
by changing the roles 
of the left and right 
hand, as well as the 
use of inversions. There 
are contrasts galore, a 
testament to her com- 
positional expertise 
even at the age of 36. 
The opening image 
marked Scintillante ma 
delicato is deceptive in 
that we may think we 
are hearing repeated 
“non-serial” notes, but 
the tone row is laid out 
fully between bass and 
upper keys. The subse- 
quent images marked 
Toccata—Celere con animazione, Lento mesto, 
and Moderato—vivo con spinto are effectively 
contrasted, with something close to a scherzo- 
like character in the final section, especially in 
the right hand. Christopher Oldfather brought 
out these contrasts superbly. 

David Gordon’s MyGrain (2001) has a risky 
title that reminds us of the remark made by a 
listener to the broadcast premiere of William 
Schuman’s Second Symphony: “It made me 
lose my faith in the power of aspirin tablets.” 
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Mr. Gordon does not divulge his intentions nor 
any sort of plan in his notes. He simply tells us 
the work “was generated on a computer with C 
sound incorporating granular synthesis tech- 
niques.” What we hear is a rather arbitrarily 
organized parade of static, bells, saw-like por- 
tamenti, pile-driver thumps, watery inunda- 
tion and some weathery effects (or were they 
distant artillery?). The audience applauded 
politely. 

Harold Seletsky seems to be restlessly search- 
ing for a musical personality. Last year he of- 
fered a classical sonata for clarinet performed 
by his daughter. Now he turns experimental 
with Microtonal Vanations on “My Country Tis 
of Thee,” using a 24-tone scale that ends with 
a rambunctious fugue. Just to be sure we don't 
forget his source he literally quotes part of it 
early on and then gives us plenty of micro- 
tonality, while freely changing other elements 
of the anthem. It took some fine performers 
here to keep it all together, including flutist 
Susan Palma, violinist Ashley Horn, clarinetist 
Richard Cohen, cellist David Calhoun, and, 
playing both piano and electronic keyboard, 
the ever reliable Chris Oldfather. 

Joan Tower's Circles (1964) dates back to her 
“serial” days during which she experimented 
with “jumping registers.” The brief work, with 
its many hazards, was well played by pianist 
Yael Manor. 

Paul Kerekes has a cogent plan for his Solilo- 
quy, Aside (2009), a duo with two completely 
different perspectives for each instrument, and 
it works well. There is a sort 
of stagy bravura involved, 
especially in the “Aside” for 
saxophone, which is mainly 
in minor thirds. The piano 
part is made up of a seven- 
chord chorale. Ed Rosenberg 
negotiated the many fast 
staccato notes brilliantly on 
his sax, while the composer 
appeared to be a competent 
pianist. He credits Bruce 
Saylor with assistance in 
the composition. 

The late Earle Brown was 
always brimming with inter- 
esting musical ideas during 
his rich career, and he chose 
especially outstanding performers to carry 
them out. Once again, Mr. Oldfather impresses 
us, always shaving the dynamics and control- 
ling the metric shifts, as few pianists can do 
consistently with contemporary music. Sum- 
mer Suite ‘95 does have the distinction of long 
rests between the sections while the player, 
no doubt, counts out bars. This prompts us to- 
ward an urge to rename the work John Cage’s 
4:33 Interrupted by Audible Music. Nevertheless 
what we hear is bracing and spirited, thanks to 
Mr. Oldfather’s magic. 
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Program #5, June 20th (evening), “Pia- 
no and Friends.” Music by Howe, Mitch- 
ell, Gibson, Costinescu, Pleskow, Parks, 
Schwartz and Bailey. 

The piano played significant roles in five 
of the selections on this final program, which 
included two that were strictly electronic play- 
backs. The first of three solo piano works, the 
concert opener by ACA president Hubert Howe, 
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Schwartz's proclivity toward literary ideas. He 
doesn’t say if the seven seasons are presented 
in any particular order. (There are several seg- 
ments, for example, that suggest holidays.) 
Whatever the case, it was played wonderfully 
well by Ms. Cushing, who followed a score that, 
besides many a keyboard passage, required 
tapping on the wood of the piano and creat- 
ing thunderous chords with the bassy strings 


e toc 


lay: 


experimentation” 


was dedicated to his son Jonathan, a fine pia- 
nist, his dad proudly tells us. The composer 
admits it is the first work for piano he had 
written in some 20 years after his unsuccessful 
first one, which had playability problems. The 
new piece, simply named Composition for Piano 
(2008), covers the piano’s full range of octaves 
and has its challenges for the soloist, which 
were negotiated by Jonathan on this occa- 
sion with true skill and artistry. Unfortunately, 
there is more to a good composition than oc- 
taval adventure; there are elements like tempo 
and dynamic variation, which can result in a 
lot more dazzle than we got here. 

The second piano solo on the program, 
Sonata for the Piano (1957, rev. 2007-08), by 
Gheorghe Costinescu, is actually a “recomposi- 
tion” from his student days in then Commu- 
nist Romania. In the last two 
years he revisited the original 
material and redesigned it into 
a sternly chromatic piece with 
a variety of other styles tossed 
in, such as ragtime and jazz, 
perhaps to relish his artistic 
freedom. The opening Moderato 
energico is indeed aggressive, 
with a thorny fits-and-starts 
pattern and runs that belie the 
moderate tempo. The longest 
movement, the second, main- 
tains the Andante poco rubato 
marking, as convincingly inter- 
preted by pianist Stephen Gos- 
ling, and is quieter in volume, 
while the finale, Presto con 
fuoco, is impossibly fast and furious. Despite 
the brilliant and respectful solo performance 
here, the work left us breathless but ultimately 
unmoved emotionally. 

The final piano solo, The Seven Seasons 
(2007) by Elliott Schwartz, is dedicated to one 
of his outstanding Bowdoin students, pianist 
Katie Cushing, who was on hand for the occa- 
sion. The composer's original idea of a piece 
based on the four seasons was extended to 
include three more, “Holidays,” “Monsoon,” 
and “Wildfire,” perhaps showing once again 


on the piano’s insides. Nonetheless, we feel 
we've heard far more interesting works from 
this composer's pen. 

Raoul Pleskow once again fashioned an 
atonal work for us that was pleasant enough 
listening. Konzertstiick for Violin and Piano 
(2008) is in three movements, the first of 
which is a brief cadenza for violin alone. The 
piano joins the violinist with big, sometimes 
thunderous chords in the quasi-fantasia and 
continues with gently mocking imitations of 
the violin line in the rondo, while the violinist 
has a field day with bright melodies and ev- 
ery technique available for the instrument. Mr. 
Pleskow’s father was a violinist, and the piece 
is dedicated to him. Again, Gerardo Ubaghs 
and Yael Manor surely made a composer happy 
with their secure musicianship. 

Christopher Bailey's Timelash, the finale 
that served to sum up the entire festival with 
its avalanche of post-serial and post-minimal 
styles, required an alert performance by a 
quartet of clarinet (Robert Spady), violin (Ve- 
ronique Mathieu), cello (Yotam Baruch) and 
piano (Ms. Manor). Less than nine minutes in 
length, it has enough ideas to merit a second 
hearing. 

The piano in Darlene Cowles Mitchell's Metaxu 
is subordinate to its “friends,” the voice of the 
soprano and the cello. The title is the Greek 
word for the boundary between the material 
and the spiritual. The work is a cycle of five 
songs based on the writing of the French social 
worker Simone Weil, whose career, dedicated 
to the poor, paralleled that of Mother Teresa 
to a degree, though Weil was born Jewish and 
was never baptized. The song lyrics are short 
excerpts from La pesanteur et la grace (Gravity 
and Grace). Metaxu is also the title of one of 
the songs, whose translated words read 

“The world is the closed door. It is a 
barrier. And at the same time it is the way 
through. The essence of created things is 
to be intermediaries leading to God.” 

Here the crossing of the voice with the cello 
part, the composer says, is designed to “bring 
out the liminal quality of the music.” Overall, 
the work is contemplative, prayer-like and 
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richly spiritual in mood. 

The remaining two works were for electron- 
ics. John Gibson’s Slumber shows a welcome re- 
gard for the classics, a tribute to Robert Schu- 
mann. The composer made a tape of Mary Rose 
Jordan performing Kind in Einschlummen and 
processed part of it with computer software. 
The resulting sound design suggests rain on a 
windowpane, thunder and then tinkling bells 
and bleeps before the piano emerges clearly 
from the aural haze at the end. The piece runs 
but five minutes and we would encourage Mr. 
Gibson to try again with a more substantial 
plan, as the basic idea has merit. 

Robert Keith Parks describes his Anacoustic 
Zones as existing “somewhere in the continu- 
um of articulation and timbre.” One can only 
guess why he decided to end the nearly inau- 
dible piece at 21⁄2 minutes, a shorter time than 
it takes to read his notes, other than his seem- 
ing belief that there are no aural contours in 
outer space. We're all for science, but whatever 
happened to music? 

Well, we think there was lots of fine music 
at this event. Overall, the festival, so much 
better balanced and presented than last year’s, 
thanks to the good work of Executive Direc- 
tor Gina Genova, certainly made us aware of 
the variety of styles that inhabit the world of 


The Zukofsky: an impressive string quartet 


creative composition in the early 21st century, 
which critics have hastily labeled post this and 
post that. The early compositions we listened 
to reminded us of the period when serial and 
otherwise atonal music ruled the roost and 
when much of that music served to turn away 
audiences in droves. Maybe it’s good then that 
musical choices like tonality are back - though 
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not so much at this event - and that microto- 
nality and computer music are in, but we will 
not know that for a while. History has shown 
that we drop all the “post” labels only when 
a new style or a new school has fully emerged 
from a background of surely fascinating ex- 
perimentation. 


Madrigals Made Magical 
by Randy Woolf ©2009 

Jukebox in the Tavern Of Love. Madrigal 
comedy by Valeria Vasilevski and Eric Salz- 
man. Commissioned and performed by the 
Western Wind Vocal Ensemble. The Flea 
Theater, New York, NY. May 29-June 1 
2008 ... Repeated at BargeMusic, Brook- 
lyn, NY. July 8 and 10, 2009.” 

We are in a New York bar during a huge 
storm and a Con Ed blackout. The bartender, a 
classic New York type, sets the stage. “We're all 
in the dark, soaking wet, stranded, strangers 
in my bar on the worst night of the year. Then, 
something happened. Hey, you shoulda been 
there, capish?” He tells the story of the night 
that the lights went out and a nun, a rabbi, a 
“dame from Broadway,” a poet and a Con Ed 
worker all took shelter in his establishment! 

This is not a joke but rather the premise 
of an elegant evening of theater and music. 


“Jukebox in the Tavern of Love” is a melding of 
a modern life confessional scene and the form 
and manner of a Renaissance madrigal come- 
dy, intricate and reflecting both contemporary 
sounds and the style’s distant origins. Salzman 
has succeeded in creating a smooth amalgam 
of virtuoso counterpoint and avant-garde ef- 
fects that is fresh and provocative. The text 


by Valeria Vasilevski (who also directed the 
premiere) is natural and rhythmically poised, 
more in the manner of lyrics than high-flown 
poetry. 

The work was 
commissioned 
by the West- 
ern Wind Vocal 
Ensemble to 
go with a ‘real’ 
1605 madrigal 
comedy (“La 
Barca di Vene- 
zia per Pado- 
va” of Adriano 
Banchieri) and 
the two pieces were performed together at the 
downtown Flea Theater. Each of the six sing- 
ers in the Western Wind portrays one of the 
characters, taking turns as soloist while the 
remaining singers in each piece function as a 
Greek chorus, creating an emotional backdrop 
for the individual stories. 

The first visitor to the bar is the nun who 
sings the Dies Irae (“Day of Wrath”) in honor 
of the storm, which turns into a canon with 
the Italian-American bartender. The others en- 
ter one at a time, adding their voices to the 
mix, which adds up to a madrigal of remarkable 
complexity that somehow never inter- 
feres with the simultaneous telling of 
each characters story. The Broadway 
dame’s tale is next, set as a dance rou- 
tine to old school Harlem jazz. It loses 
none of its rhythmic drive as the vo- 
cal lines overlap, augment and stretto 
against each other. When the sextet 
adds a hocketing handclap accompani- 
ment, the combination suggests that 
Steve Reich and Cab Calloway have 
joined forces. 

The most touching of the madrigals, 
“Do You Know What a D.P. Is?” is the 
rabbi’s story of his experience as a dis- 
placed person. A Holocaust survivor, he 
was orphaned at age 3 and moved from 
place to place with no idea of how he 
would get by without parents, family 
or home. To the simplest of guitar ac- 
companiments, he sings of a childhood 
that “had no laughter, that tasted bit- 
ter, that had an enemy but not a God. 
Finally he is adopted by a loving Amer- 
ican Catholic family and is more and 
more drawn in by his new religion, fall- 
ing in love with all the rituals and sac- 
raments. When he decides to become a Jesuit 
priest (“maybe even a saint”), he is told “You 
can’t....You’re Jewish,” which at first seems 
like a punch line. But, as it is repeated, it be- 
comes an unsettling metaphor of his displaced 
person status. The effect of overwhelming in- 
ner feeling and its strangled outer expression 
is rendered perfectly. 


Eric Salzman: “...a showpiece...” 
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The nun then takes her turn, gradually re- 
vealing the secret lesbian inner life of her late 
aunt. Although the nun never identifies her- 
self as gay, it seems very much implied. She 
has found letters in a jewel box addressed to 
her in which the aunt explains how she real- 
ized that she was gay from early youth but 
suffered through the trauma of keeping her 
feelings secret. Salzman has set this with a 
tense staccato melody, evoking the repressed 
inner emotional world of the aunt. The stac- 
cato notes spread to the other singers in a 
tootling circusy texture that is reminiscent of 
a calliope. This world of frozen feeling nev- 
er becomes sentimental or manipulative. As 
the other singers continue, the nun’s melody 
becomes more and more legato and moves into 
the higher registers. When the aunt's confes- 
sion finally speaks of her devotion to her one 
great love, the accompaniment has become le- 
gato and the nun’s line reduces to a handful of 
brief, isolated notes. 

Next is a paean to lost love, led by the 
poet. The setting is the closest to its madrigal 
roots. Each of the singers is given a turn at 
it, singing over sliding chromatic harmonies 
that suggest both a barbershop quartet and a 
Schumann song. This is a showpiece for both 
Salzman and Vasilevski and a marvel of clarity 
and contrapuntal reflection. As in all of the 
text, Vasilevski achieves a natural and effort- 
less flow that is inherently rhythmic and musi- 
cal. The resulting prosody is seamless. 

The final solo, sung by the Con Ed worker, 
begins with a cadenza of melismas, wonderful- 
ly performed by Richard Slade. It leads to the 
finale, based on a philosophi- 
cal love poem of Rumi, sung as 
the lights come up again and 
six strangers depart. 

Ms Vasilevski’s text, rang- 
ing from the personal to the 
very comic, is always the equal 
partner of the music with a 
flow that is so natural and 
genuine that it passes almost 
unnoticed at first. Yet many 
phrases still echo in my mind, 
long after the performance. 
One almost needs to forget the 
music to realize all the magic 
of these lyrics. 

Jukebox in the Tavern of Love 
is. It occurs to me that I have 
barely mentioned the visual el- 
ements, the moments of dance, 
and the thoroughly convincing 
theatrical direction of Ms. Vasi- 
levski. The singers of the Western Wind are 
fantastic, as Convincing as actors as they are 
as Singers. Bravo to all. 

[With the exception of soprano Kristina 
Boerger, who was replaced by Michele Kennedy, 
all of the singers of the Western Wind (Laura 
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Alan Gilbert and orchestra: an impressive start to the season 


Christian, Todd Frizzell, Richard Slade, Eliot 
Levine and William Zukof) repeated this per- 
formance at BargeMusic on July 8th and 10th, 
2009. ] 


A New Era Begins 

by Barry O'Neal ©2009 
Magnus Lindberg: Expo e Olivier Messiaen: 
Poems pour Mi @ Hector Berlioz: Symphonie 
Fantastique. Season Opening Gala. Renée 
Fleming, soprano; Alan Gilbert /New York 
Philharmonic. Avery Fisher Hall, Lincoln 
Center, NY, NY. September 16, 2009. 

The changing of the guard at the New York 
Philharmonic has certainly received much at- 
tention. After the holding pattern the seven- 
year tenure of Lorin Maazel represented (al- 
beit with increased proficiency of playing), 
most of the New York musical establishment 
has awaited the arrival of the American-born 
Alan Gilbert with considerable excitement. He 
is young (in his forties), has had much ex- 
perience abroad, and has shown considerable 
interest in the music of his time. That he is 
a native New Yorker and the son of two Phil- 
harmonic violinists, one still active, doesn’t 
hurt his ability to attract local press atten- 
tion either. But beyond the hype there is a real 
musician, as earlier guest appearances had 
demonstrated. 

His first program as Music Director, the gala 
opening night concert on Wednesday, Septem- 
ber 16", was shrewdly planned. It began with 
a new piece commissioned by the New York 
Philharmonic for the occasion from new Com- 
poser-in-Residence, the Finnish Magnus Lind- 


berg. No stranger to the Philharmonic, which 
has performed his Feria, Lindberg has a fine ear 
for orchestral sonorities, and the new piece, 
Expo, dazzles with its expert use of the musi- 
cians of the Philharmonic. In common with his 
fellow Finn, Esa-Pekka Salonen, he knows how 


Renée Fleming: “clearly and beautifully audible” 


to write a piéce d’occasion that has substance 
as well as audience appeal. The title, by the 
composer's description, represents the exposi- 
tion of Gilbert’s tenure in New York. Expo, on 
first hearing, seems to be a mini-concerto for 
orchestra, exploiting a wide variety of sounds 
and giving each section of the orchestra memo- 
rable moments with which to shine. Beginning 
with the crack of a whip (slapstick) and the 
rush of scurrying strings, the piece was a bril- 
liant overture to Gilbert’s tenure. Expo, while 
replete with striking contrasts of texture— 
some slow lyrical writing for the string sec- 
tion, including gorgeous use of divided cellos, 
striking fanfares and a muted chorale for the 
brass section, and the customary deft use of 
the percussion expected 
in a modern score—was 
stronger at surface magic 
than at providing memo- 
rable musical ideas. Still, 
it made an ideal, festive 
opening to the new era 
for the New York Philhar- 
monic and at twelve min- 
utes did not wear out its 
welcome. 

Next, the orchestra was 
joined by Renée Fleming, 
a superstar whose pres- 
ence guarantees the type 
of attention that makes 
any gala a hot ticket. 
What made Ms. Fleming’s 
appearance notable was 
that, instead of a couple 
of popular arias or a set 
of Strauss songs, she 
sang Olivier Messiaen’s extraordinary half-hour 
song cycle Poems pour Mi. Written in 1936 
and orchestrated in 1937, it is one of the first 
works of Messiaen’s early maturity, and in its 
orchestral guise is both an homage to Debussy 
(Pelléas in particular) and an adumbration 
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of the new and serious direction the young 
composer was trying to take French music. In 
particular, the use of unequal divisions of the 
beat prefigures the amazing rhythmic develop- 
ments to come from and follow in the footpath 
of Quatuor pour la fin du temps. Ms. Fleming 
is to be applauded for undertaking the work 
(she sang from memory) and much of her sing- 
ing was lovely without the annoying manner- 
isms that sometimes mar her performances of 
standard operatic fare. The chanted sections of 
Action de grâce (#1), which are mostly a cap- 
pella with appended melismas, were terrifically 
done. As long as the orchestra was whisper- 
ing or playing mezzo forte, she was clearly and 
beautifully audible. La Maison (#3), Ta voix 
(#6) and Le collier (#8), in particular, seemed 
to lie well for Ms. Fleming’s voice and were 
sung with a lovely blend of clarity and sen- 
suousness. She was a bit overmatched by the 
bigger songs such as Épouvante (#4) and Prière 
exaucée (#9) where it is difficult (and not ap- 
propriate) to keep the orchestra in check, and 
her voice was not heard to best advantage, if 
at all. The music’s strange but beguiling com- 
bination of chasteness and volupté is enhanced 
by the sumptuous Debussyian orchestration. 

It must be said that the texts (by the com- 
poser and addressed to his first wife, whose 
pet name was Mi) are an odd blend of fervent 
Catholicism, erotic longing and male chauvin- 
ism, but the music is so radiant it makes them 
seem quaint, almost archaic. 

The concert concluded with Berlioz’s Sym- 
phonie Fantastique, given a vital, richly 
detailed reading. The slow introduction to the 
first movement, with its remarkable changes 
of orchestral texture, was riveting, and the 
orchestra played with exemplary clarity. Some 
details were odd (I have never heard the Dies 
Irae in the last movement played so legato 
before), but all in all it was a fine performance, 
though it doesn’t quite measure up to the 
magic of the new Gustavo Dudamel recording 
with the Los Angeles Philharmonic. 

This concert was an impressive start to the 
Philharmonic’s season and bodes well for the 
future of Alan Gilbert’s time at the helm. 


from 


BLC ©2009 

Pianist Taka Kigawa has no qualms about 
performing in a nightclub like Le Poisson 
Rouge (August 24") on Bleecker Street, once 
the site of the celebrated Village Gate. He 
continues to amaze us with his undistracted 
service to the most uncompromising piano mu- 
sic being written today. But that’s not all there 
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is to his artistry. When we hear him perform 
the J.S. Bach fugues, we realize how beholden 
he is to the great forebear of all the music that 
has come down the pike since his time, even 
a lot of jazz. Every note is clean and distinct, 
yet what we hear between the notes projects 
the great beauty that can be expressly felt on 
the piano of today, an instrument unknown to 
the Baroque master. 

Kigawa is not one to lock himself into one 
or two styles. We’ve heard him perform De- 
bussy with all the nuance of the Frenchman’s 
obsession with art that is antipathetic to the 
German approach. The oddly entitled Incise, 
e.g., is “cut” out of mists and watery mat- 
ter, le ruisseau of the French valley, not the 
German Bach. Boulez, using the same title, has 
invoked his own contemporary sensibility. 

Still the two works of Boulez and the one 
by Murail are descendants of Debussy’s in their 
insistence on mysterious elements, though 
the two personalities are markedly different, 
Murail being more consistently playful in his 
musical notions than the often sterner Boulez. 
Kigawa seems to know them both intimately. 

Even more demanding are the etudes of 
Gyorgy Ligeti with their stretch of wide-ranging 
moods and contours. Kigawa brings out these 
elements more forcefully than others whom we 
have heard tackle these challenging pieces. 

The club attendees were obviously en- 
thralled. You could not hear a swizzle stick 
clink or a cocktail pour while he played. What 
is it that draws these audiences to every venue 
he chooses? Well, his charm cannot be dis- 
counted. He loves to tease his listeners with 
standup comments, and we finally understood 
what he meant by that “hot number to come” 
when he sat down and performed Debussy’s 
Fireworks as an encore. 


Leonard Lehrman ©2009 

In 2008, composer Yehudi Wyner was hon- 
ored with the performance of a work of his at 
the annual concert of the American Society for 
Jewish Music at the Center for Jewish History. 
In 2009, the Stephen Wise Free Synagogue 
presented a concert of his music honoring his 
80th birthday, featuring the New York Virtuoso 
Singers conducted by Harold Rosenbaum, on 
the same day, Sunday afternoon, June 7, as 
the annual ASJM concert at the CJH. Not good 
planning. 

Trying to be in two places at once, I caught 
only the beginning of the Wyner concert; Mark 
Greenfest stayed and shared his notes on the 
rest of the program. 

Psalm 143 (1951, published in 1973) used 
the full choir, utilizing fragments of traditional 
Jewish cantillation, mixed with harmony redo- 
lent of Hindemith, with whom Wyner studied 
at Yale. Psalm 119 (1950) and Psalm 66 form 
a complementary set, with contrition and 
supplication giving way to a shout of jubila- 


tion and triumph. Cantor Daniel Singer was 
the soloist. 

The Shir Hashirim (Song of Songs) of a 2001 
setting is lovely and transparent, with a kind 
of inner light, based on a traditional Geor- 
gian melody transcribed by Lazare Saminsky. 
The 1953 Friday Evening Service is mostly ho- 
mophonic, accompanied by organ. Greenfest 
called the central Sh’ma “the most powerful 
setting I have ever heard” of it; while the 
Prayer for Peace moved him “to tears,” as did 
the solo in R'tzey. The 1965 Torah Service, with 
brass quartet, cello and bass, was brash and 
energetic, potent, passionate and fervent. 


At the CJH, the major work was Elie Sieg- 
meister’s 3-movement String Quartet #3 “On 
Hebrew Themes” (Yemenite, Chasidic, and Ash- 
kenazic), honoring his centennial in the 24" of 
41 concerts presenting a work of his in 2009. 
Though the program spelled his name wrong, 
violinists Adrian Pintea and Hilary Castle, 
violist Chiu-Chen Liu and cellist Leya Rennert- 
May acquitted themselves nicely in the lyrical, 
self-styled “multi-tonal” work. [The transcnpt 
of Bruce Duffie’s March 1987 interview with 
Siegmeister has been posted at http://www. 
kcstudio.com/sieg2.html and linked to The Elie 
Siegmeister Society website: http://Ylehrman. 
artists-in-residence.com/ElieSiegmeisterSociety. 
html] 

Joined by clarinetist Mara Plotkin, cellist 
David Himmelheber, and pianist Akiko Chiba, 
Pintea also performed in the final selection: 
the vigorous third and last movement of the 
1983 Piano Quartet “from the East” by Max 
Stern, a native of Valley Stream, now living 
in Israel, who came in for the occasion. The 
same performers and flutist Jonathan Engle 
accompanied soprano Emily Duncan-Brown in 
Louis Karchin’s effective cycle A Way Separate, 
based on poetry by Ruth Whitman and Hanna 
Senesh, sensitively conducted by the com- 
poser. Other lighter fare included Michael Alan 
Rose’s lively Tree of Life Fantasy for Clarinet, 
Cello and Piano; David Leisner’s three-move- 

DOTTED NOTES... continues on page 22 
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THE 
FULFILLMENT OF 


A NIGHTMARE 
Review by Frank Retzel ©2009 


Simon Morrison: The People’s Artist: 
Prokofiev's Soviet Years. Published by 
Oxford University Press, 2008. 

In 1932, Levon Atovmyan, a Soviet music 
official, was given the task of corresponding 
with several Russian émigré musicians about 
relocating to the U.S.S.R. 

His charge was to contact musicians who 
had taken part in concerts in the Bolshoy The- 
ater and convince them of the merits of relo- 
cation. Sergey Prokofiev would prove to be the 
best bet for repatriation. 

At this point in history, several Russian 
composers and performers had established 
themselves as an elite force in Western mu- 
sic. Based in Paris and the United States, they 
traveled widely and commanded international 
influence in musical creation, performance and 
culture. Leaving Russia before or just after the 
1917 Revolution, some (like Rachmaninov and 
Stravinsky) were openly critical of the Com- 
munist government and expressed no desire 
to subject themselves to the whims of the 
new regime. 

Prokofiev was somewhat ambivalent. Leav- 
ing Russia after his graduation from the St. 
Petersburg Conservatory in 1918, he settled in 
Paris, and established himself as a composer 
and pianist of first rank. With commissions 
from Diaghilev, increasing performances of 
his music, and travels as a virtuoso pianist, 
Prokofiev soon gained international fame. Sub- 
sequent tours in his homeland accorded him 
privileged status. All indications were that, 
once relocated, he could retain his interna- 
tional fame, be allowed to tour, collect foreign 
royalties and partake of the wealth of com- 
missions now pouring in. He also saw himself 
as setting both the trend and benchmark for 
Soviet music of the future. 

Prokofiev stated his thoughts in a 1934 ar- 
ticle “The Paths of Soviet Music” outlining the 
need for “great music” and warning about the 
dangers of provincialism. He thought that what 
was required was a “light-serious” or “serious- 
light” music, music that was predominantly 
melodic (though not necessarily simplistic and 
repetitive). He didn’t apologize for his previ- 
ous harmonic exploration, seeing the enrich- 
ment of content in experimentation. He goes 
as far as to recommend that those who would 
seek expansion of diatonic musical expression 
should become familiar with the “antithesis” 
(namely dodecaphony and octatonicism). How- 
ever, he did see that harmonic function should 
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remain firmly grounded in the tonal system, 
and that this would become more explicit. 

Simon Morrison views “The Paths of Soviet 
Music” as the beginning of Prokofiev's immer- 
sion in Soviet Culture. Atovmyan, true to his 
task, continued the courtship, and Prokofiev, 
sated with commissions, performances and a 
rosy view, was melting. The vacillation came 
to an end in 1936 when Prokofiev and Lina 
gave up their Paris apartment and settled in 
Moscow. It had already become clear that if he 
didn’t relocate, the commissions would come 
to an end and he would no longer be allowed 
to travel to Russia. 


Sergey Prokofiev 


Thus begins one of the gravest career mis- 
calculations in music history. At first pampered 
by the Soviet regime, Prokofiev would soon 
suffer official correction and condemnation, 
reprimand by party hacks and lesser talents, 
and the withdrawal of many of his composi- 
tions from approved performance lists. He 
saw friends and colleagues likewise repressed, 
some tortured and executed (Meyerhold, for 
instance), his first wife imprisoned. He would 
die a broken, exhausted man in 1953 (curious- 
ly on the same day as his tormentor Stalin). 

This phase of Prokofiev’s career has been 
for many years shrouded in mystery. Deemed 
as politically sensitive (and possibly embar- 
rassing), over half of the Prokofiev Archives 
that deal with this part of his life were sealed 
in 1955 and kept from public scrutiny. Simon 
Morrison became the first scholar (Russian 
or non-Russian) to gain access to the files. 
Thus, we have the first in-depth report of the 


Soviet years of Sergey Prokofiev—his life, 
works, frustrations, and themes of youth, opti- 
mistic in spite of their circumstances. 

What a study Morrison has given us! It is 
most complete in its chronicle and thorough 
in its analysis of so many of the compositions 
Prokofiev had sketched, proposed, composed, 
rewritten, withdrawn. For each of the works, 
Morrison gives all of the biographical relation- 
ships and discusses commissioners and pre- 
senters for compositions such as Romeo and 
Juliet, the Cantata for the Twentieth Anniversary 
of October, The Queen of Spades, and incidental 
music for Boris Godunov and Eugene Onegin. 
There is a wonderful discussion of the operas 
Semyon Kotko, Betrothal in a Monastery (The 
Duenna), the monumental but ill-fated War 
and Peace, and the decidedly strange The Story 
of a Real Man. Prokofiev's seminal contribution 
to film music, especially his relationship with 
Sergey Eisenstein, is completely explored via 
Alexander Nevsky and the two (proposed three) 
parts of Ivan the Terrible. Then, there are those 
works Prokofiev did to ingratiate himself with 
the party, and whose texts today cause great 
embarrassment (e.g., On Guard for Peace). 

In 1936, just prior to Prokofiev's move to 
Moscow, the infamous article “Muddle Instead 
of Music” appeared in Pravda, and with it the 
condemnation of Shostakovich’s Lady Macbeth 
of the Mtsensk District. A few days later came 
the damning of the ballet The Limpid Stream. 
Instead of thinking “Oh Oh. This could hap- 
pen to anyone, even me,” Prokofiev seemed to 
believe that, with Shostakovich denounced, 
he was now the prominent Soviet composer. 
Sergey could be so naive in his relationship 
with Soviet cultural policy. 

Very soon after settling into his new home, 
he was denied an exit visa. He miscalculated 
the manner of setting texts of Lenin and Stalin 
in the Cantata, and caused a furor with his 
ballet Romeo and Juliet (among other things, 
the happy ending didn’t set well with his crit- 
ics). He could be awarded the Stalin Prize one 
day, only to have his work severely criticized 
soon after. How many composers in the So- 
viet Union could truly claim peerage with this 
unique and talented artist? Yet, even the most 
modest talent in the bureacracy often found 
himself as judge and jury. With the Stalin purg- 
es of the 1930s and 40’s, negative reaction 
could easily move toward severe punishment. 


THE PRINTED WORD... continues on page 16 
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Critic-at-Large 
Leonard Lehrman 


JACK BEESON 
AND CHANGES IN THE SUBURBAN 
ENVIRONMENT FOR NEW MUSIC 


Leonard Bernstein and David Diamond each 
asked Jack Beeson if he was sure he wasn’t 
Jewish, or gay, respectively, because, they 
each said, he was “attractive, intelligent, 
and creative.” The implications are left to the 
reader: Jack happens to be straight, and a 
Quaker, having been born in 1921 and raised 
in Muncie, Indiana, America’s “Middletown,” 
sometimes earning him the sobriquet “typical 
American composer.” 

How Operas are Created by Composers and 
Librettists: The Life of Jack Beeson, American 
Opera Composer, is the title of his 544-page 
memoir, with 16 photos, printed in the US, 
published in 2008 by Edwin Mellen Press in 
Wales, Ontario, and Lewiston NY (near the Ca- 
nadian border), and still unreviewed by any 
major media. Its skimpy 4-page index is miss- 
ing numerous important names mentioned in 
the text, among them Marc Blitzstein, Harold 
Blumenfeld, Pierre Boulez, Shirlee Emmons, 
Eugene Green, Marilyn Horne, Judith Liegner, 
Madeleine Marshall, Andre Obey, Kyriena Siloti, 
William Strickland, Joan Sutherland. Rich in 
stories about the creative process and creative 
personalities (like Bela Bartók, Brenda Lewis, 
Anton Coppola, and Sheldon Harnick), which 
everyone should want to read, it has been en- 
dorsed in blurbs by Julius Rudel and (former 
Beeson student) John Kander. It does not have 
a bibliography, which was disappointing, as I'd 
especially looked forward to reading what the 
author might say about the long interview I 
did with him, published by Opera Monthly, 
July-Aug. 1994, pp. 16-28, of which I remem- 
ber him going out and purchasing every copy 
he could find(!). 

I had the honor of receiving the first signed 
copy from the composer himself, at the Juil- 
liard premiere of his 1999 Juilliard commission 
The Daring Young Man on the Flying Trapeze, 
Nov. 19, 2008. The date of that premiere is 
not included in the book; neither is the Aug. 
7, 1996 premiere I played at Heckscher Park of 
his Two Diversions for Piano. But 38 premiere 
dates are, in Appendix B, his 17-page list of 
156 Musical Works: 11 solo & chamber works, 
50 for chorus, 9 for orchestra, 2 for band, 74 
for solo voice(s), and 10 operas. Appendix A is 
a 14-page listing of the complete repertoire of 
the 1943-1958 Columbia Opera Workshop, in 
which he played a major role, often assistant- 
conducting, from 1945 on, though he neglects 
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to include himself in that capacity in the 1951 
production of the Pulitzer Prize-winning (yet 
virtually unheard since) Giants in the Earth by 
Douglas Moore, to whom Jack was very close, 
having very nearly married his daughter. 

I take the liberty of calling Beeson by his 
first name, as a friend of my family even be- 
fore I was born: the woman he did marry, Nora 
Sigerist, was (and still is) a close friend of my 
mother's—from their graduate school days at 
Columbia. In the 1960s, Jack became some- 
thing of a role model for many of us, especially 
in conscientious objection to the Vietnam 
War: he had been a CO in World War II; and he 
was one of the most capable, knowledgeable, 
and well-connected people in all of American 
music, especially opera, having mastered the 
many different talents, as well as the nuts and 
bolts, needed to work in that genre. 

In a diary entry of June 15, 1961, quoted 
in his Opera Quarterly article of Spring 1986, 
reprinted in the autobiography, p. 313-14, he 


Jack Beeson 


expresses it beautifully: 

“The trouble is that most ‘serious’ com- 
posers have gained their good reputations 
among other composers via their instru- 
mental compositions. Most of them have 
little knowledge of the voice and even less 
affection for it, not to mention their lack 
of knowledge about English word setting 

. and really nobody ever stops to think 
that it is only in the opera house that an 
audience is subjected to two or three hours 
of one composers music, and that this 
circumstance requires a broader musical 


Leonard Lehrman 


palette than that proper for a symphony or 

a chamber work.” 

In a recent phone conversation, he elabo- 
rated by recalling how Douglas Moore mod- 
estly said that composers with second-rate 
techniques, overall, could in fact acquire the 
skills to create great operas, and have done 
so. (Think Donizetti, Mascagni, Gounod) But 
SO many composers who write brilliant in- 
strumental music think they can write opera, 
without having taken the trouble to learn the 
very different set of skills needed. This is of 
course not uncommon in the field, and there 
are many examples of opera composers blam- 
ing everybody else for their own shortcomings 
and mistakes. 

I vividly remember how it was standard op- 
erating procedure for Sarah Caldwell, for ex- 
ample. But Jack is different. He blames no one 
but circumstance for the neglect of most of 
his works, except his relatively popular one- 
act Hello Out There, and his masterpiece, Lizzie 
Borden, which has had numerous productions, 
and revivals, in the U.S. and Germany. 

As a mentor for hundreds of students at 
Columbia, and a sane voice on so many impor- 
tant music committees from the Ditson Fund 
to the Pulitzer Prize, he deserves more. I want 
to credit him for having helped solve the quan- 
dary the Blitzstein Estate, Bernard Malamud 
and I found ourselves in when I completed 
an opera based on Malamud left unfinished by 
Blitzstein: Jack sent us to Bob Holton at Bel- 
win Mills, who told us how the contract should 
be written. I also want to credit Jack for hav- 
ing advised me on a particular passage in the 
development of Vanzetti’s Aria in my comple- 
tion of Blitzstein’s Sacco and Vanzetti, and for 
also having advised me to get a contract from 
Blitzstein’s Estate before going further, which 
I did. He also wrote me a fascinating letter 
on the question of whether to orchestrate the 
work in a style “south of the Alps” or “north of 
the Alps,” i.e. with or without harp. 

Most importantly, having just read through 
the vocal score of it, I want everyone to know 
that his very first opera, Jonah, is eminently 
deserving of production. Written in 1948-50, 
and fourth prize winner of the 1951 La Scala 
competition, it is the only one of his operas 
not yet produced. Based on a play by Paul 
Goodman, it is full of Jewish humor, much like 
the Noah play The Flowering Peach by Clifford 
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Odets which became Richard Rodgers’ and Mar- 
tin Charnin’s Two by Two. Fans of Billy Budd 
and Peter Grimes will love the sea and sailors’ 
music of Act II. Like Wozzeck, Madama Butter- 
fly, Hannah, Our Town, and a number of other 
three-act operas, this one can be performed 
in two acts, and probably should be. An ex- 
cerpt program—perhaps at Columbia’s Miller 
Theatre?—should include the scene of Jonah’s 
wife and daughter from Act I (pp. 23-25); his 
monologue based on the Psalms (pp. 103- 
105), and the mocking chorus (pp. 129-138) 
from Act II; and the final chorus, monologue 
and final duet with the angel (pp. 212-219, 
232-241) from Act III. And then Juilliard or 
Manhattan should really do the whole thing, 
while the composer is still alive! 


NYSCA and the Radio 

In the space remaining for this column, 
let us note a few recent developments affect- 
ing the new music scene: WQXR is now the 
property of WNYC, and with wqxr.com becom- 
ing wqxr.org, moving from 96.3 to 105.9 FM, 
metropolitan NY now has 3 listener-supported 
stations, including WBAI, some board mem- 
bers of which recently sent out a survey ask- 
ing listeners if they preferred reggae, hip-hop, 
or “European classical music,” as if American 
“classical music” did not exist. (See the edito- 
rial in this issue.) The new WQXR signal no lon- 
ger reaches Suffolk County. And a major source 
of funding for the arts in Nassau County, the 
NYSCA decentralization grants, have, despite 
protests, for the first time been turned over to 
an agency outside the county: the Huntington 
Arts Council (HAC). 

With HAC administering both Nassau and 
Suffolk, one would think that Nassau artists 
could apply for support of activities in Suffolk, 
and vice versa; but that is not happening, at 
least not yet. A phone call of inquiry to NYSCA 
was courteously returned by NYSCA Executive 
Director Heather Hitchens herself, who ex- 
plained, and followed up with an email memo, 
that the Long Island Arts Council (LIAC) at 
Freeport was to be faulted. They had some 
years ago taken over the administration of the 
grants from the Nassau County Office of Cul- 
tural Development (now defunct, and not on 
the agenda to be revived, according to County 
Executive Tom Suozzi—I asked him directly, 
and he told me point-blank). Their board, she 
wrote, had appeared “ineffective and unable 
to understand and respond to NYSCA’s con- 
cerns,” and did “not seem to be on top [of] 
trends and needs in the area.” The arts grants 
co-ordinator who had been hired by them had 
been “too part-time,” and “the growing ethnic 
populations” had not been adequately repre- 
sented, in NYSCA’s opinion. 

On March 4, 2009, LIAC’s annual Arts Awards 
Reception featured a performance of Chalk 
Marks on the Sidewalk by Langston Hughes & 
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Elie Siegmeister (the 12th of 41 concerts hon- 
oring his 2009 centennial, in North America, 
Asia and Europe), the same piece featured at 
the Oct. 22nd opening banquet of Hofstra’s 
Conference on Subur- 
ban Diversity, which 
the song celebrates in 
its multi-ethnic mix: 
“Carmencita loves 
Patrick. Patrick loves 
Si-Lan Chen.... If 
everybody loved ev- 
erybody, we'd all be 
happy then!” Photos 
of the event show the 
presence of numerous 
people of color. 

In 1989-91 I produced a monthly program 
on WBAI called “Music of All the Americas.” I 
programmed works exalting diversity by Marc 
Blitzstein, Elie 
Siegmeister, 
David Amram, 
several Native 
Americans, and 
the African Amer- 
icans Ulysses Kay, 
Leslie Adams, 
William Grant 
Still. Yet it was 
taken off the air 
by the African 
American pro- 
gram director at 
the time, who called the show “too European.” 
Is this what we've come to now? 

How, one must ask, can we staunch the de- 
cline of classical music attendance in general, 
and attract more young people into concert 
halls, unless radio stations and other media 
play our music? M 


Langston Hughes 


Elie Siegmeister 


THE PRINTED WORD... continued from page 14 


In 1948, Prokofiev found himself with official 
condemnation, and many of his works black- 
listed. What was once a rosy future had turned 
into a nightmare. 

There has been ample research and discus- 
sion about the life of Dmitriy Shostakovich and 
his treatment by the Soviet power structure. 
Prokofiev has been a more elusive subject, as 
we now see by official sanction and repression 
of fact. Simon Morrison is to be commended 
for his diligence in research, thoroughness in 
documentation, and exactness in analysis. To 
present all of this in an eminently readable 
volume such as The People’s Artist is a won- 
derful service to Prokofiev scholarship and un- 
derstanding of music in modern times. Sergey 
Prokofiev is one of the major figures of the 
20th century. He well deserves a fine study 
such as this. M 


RECENTLY DEPARTED... continued from page 5 


lunch one or two times a year, when he came 
to New York. Lunch, which always included two 
martinis for Leon, was usually at a bistro on 
Third Avenue. Apart from the usual exchange 
of musical gossip and publisher/composer push 
and pull over advances, promotion and the tim- 
ing of publications, we shared our latest musi- 
cal passions. One we shared was the music of 
Bruckner, and he was always after me to come 
to Cambridge to hear him conduct the Harvard 
Chamber Orchestra, especially when his was 
going to do Bruckner or Mahler. How he would 
have managed to do even the more classically 
scored Bruckner symphonies with a “chamber 
orchestra,” I could not imagine. I finally made 
it to Cambridge one summer (1983?), but had 
to settle for Peter Serkin playing the Beethoven 
Piano Concerto No. 4! The program, at Sand- 
ers Theater, also included the Symphony #4 of 
Walter Piston and Debussy’s La Mer, with only 
six cellos (remember the cello divisi in the first 
movement?). The concert was a revelation, the 
music shaped with such passion and care, that 
the mostly young players greatly exceeded 
what one expects of a student ensemble. I re- 
alized that Leon understood and revered music 
of all kinds in a way that few composers ever 
manage, hampered as they are by preoccupa- 
tion with there own oeuvre. Alas, I fear the 
“anxiety of influence” probably limited Leon’s 
output more than even he would care to ad- 
mit. (Like Brahms, he always heard the tramp 
of the mighty feet of his predecessors.) Still 
the works he left (including those four string 
quartets the Orion Quartet recently recorded 
for the Albany label) will always be available 
to musicians of the probity to share Kirchner’s 
mighty vision of what the music of our time 
can be. 


NMC also notes the passing of conductor 
ERICH KUNZEL (1935-2009), who in his pop 
concerts and recordings did show his apprecia- 
tion for the music of such American figures as 
Gershwin, Copland. Ellington, John Williams 
and other film composers, as well as the noted 
Spanish composer Joaquin Rodrigo. He raised 
the playing level of the Cincinnati Pops to that 
of the Boston Pops, which he conducted often 
along with many others. 


The death of MERCE CUNNINGHAM (APRIL 
16, 1919-JULY 26, 2009) marks an important 
passing in American music, for the choregra- 
pher’s association with John Cage signalled 
a strong merger of dance and music. And yet 
his way of working out his ideas was unique. 
As noted by Debra Caine in NY Times Online, 
“Nothing was planned in the Cunningham uni- 
verse. Design, music and dance were all cre- 
ated independently of one another and only 
came together in performance.” 

a 
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Picture This! 
by BLC ©2009 
[1] Sergio CERVETTI: Visual Diary; 
The Mouth of Boredom. CD @2009. 
www. sergiocervetti.com 
[2] Charles Mazarakes (Bowman): Mac/Jam 
selections. www.charlesmazarakes.com. 

Music inspired by moving imagery is the 
subject of this comparative review. In reflect- 
ing on the concept of the two art forms com- 
bining forces, we came to realize that the only 
other truly kinetic art form related to music is 
the dance, which suggests a completely dif- 
ferent process: traditionally, the dance has 
followed the music. And it is also a fact that 
many fine works of music created for the dance 
have stood on their own long after the original 
choreographic design fell into a morendo. In 
fact, the names Tchaikovsky, Delibes, Stravin- 
sky, Prokofiev and Copland are so much associ- 
ated with the ballet that we sometimes forget 
they were also the names of creators of sym- 
phonies, operas and, in the last two cases, film 
music. Yet another fact we cannot deny is that, 
conversely, music can inspire moving imagery, 
and Walt Disney’s Fantasia was the first suc- 
cessful commercial film to pursue that idea. 
Rarely, however, has music followed dance, 
though to some extent it was used that way 
in Brian Easdale’s The Red Shoes, a forward- 
looking film for its time. In more recent years 
there have been choreographers like Merce 
Cunningham who experimented with forms in 
which dance is less interwoven with music in 
a sequential way. 

Now the computer has come along to an- 
tiquate much of what was not very long ago 
considered avant-garde. Sergio Cervetti, a com- 
poser who delves into electronics, was invited 
by Valerie Sonnenthal to integrate his musical 


“the rhythms in 


ideas into an hour-and-a-half-long “non-lin- 
ear” film project made up of some 27,000 still 
images. If one does the math one realizes that 
27,000 images over the course of 90 minutes 
means we are seeing 300 images per minute or 
5 per second. (That’s the average count, not 
the actual count.) As one who has dabbled in 
experimental film himself, this writer knows 
only too well how negative are the reactions of 
viewers to short films made up of hundreds, if 
not thousands, of separate stills. We have not 
seen the finished Sonnenthal-Cervetti film, but 
there is an excerpt available on YouTube (see 
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end of article). We can judge from the YouTube 
sample that there is something especially ap- 
pealing about the way Ms. Sonnenthal (with 
the help of student animation assistants) 
shapes the flow of her images. Obviously, Mr. 
Cervetti 
was moved 
enough to 
compose 
the score. 
This proj- 
ect was not 
done on a 
lark; the 
composer 
has been 
involved 
in previous 
film proj- 
ects. Oliver 
Stone in- 
corporated 
some of 
Cervetti’s music into Natural Born Killers. The 
composer writes on his website: 
“,.-Music in and of itself is incapable of 
depiction except by association. This is 
why composers need words or images to 
convey their feelings. In my case, my music 
is deeply indebted to painting and dance. 
My early attempts to convey the paintings 
of Hieronimus Bosch date back to 1967...” 
This comment led us to look at samples of 
his earlier music, and we heard some things 
similar to Visual Diary. But when one listens to 
the music on this CD, one gets the impression 
that this collaboration has succeeded well, be- 
cause the rhythms in Mr. Cervetti’s music so 
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closely match the visual pulse of the film. The 
YouTube sample we see, referred to as “Early 
Dawn” on the CD, bears that out. 

One might wish to keep all that in mind as 
one listens, but obviously a CD can only be 
judged on the merits of its music. The first 
thing that strikes the listener is the steady 
pulse we hear in every one of the 14 tracks. 
Most music of this sort is composed by laying 
down a rhythmic pattern, perhaps with some 
variations, after which the composer may add 
counter-rhythms or cross-rhythms as well as 
themes that are sometimes improvised while 


Sergio Cervetti: “.. . blows one away” 
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the rhythmic track is running. Cervetti offers a 
variety of procedures. “Early Dawn” is appeal- 
ing because its bright theme, on a fluty patch, 
prevails throughout Track #3 from the very be- 
ginning. The next track, a particularly jolting 
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Charles Mazarakes: an “innate gift for melody” 


one, called “Flying Skeletons,” shifts rhythmic 
accents and timbres several times. At about 
mid-track there comes in a savage dance of in- 
digenous Latin American character that, with 
the cracking of whips et al, suggests horrible 
demons in an orgy; the whole effect is hellish 
and makes Saint-Saéns’ Danse Macabre sound 
like the Brahms Lullaby. 

But strong rhythms do not prevail for their 
own sake; there are several other tracks that 
are distinctly interesting. Number 11, called 
“Lost in the Trees,” bears some allegiances 
to Paul Lansky, who has used voices, every- 
day sounds and aural miscellany in much of 
his work, though Cervetti’s composition is free 
of any sort of musique concrète. In #10 and 
#13 there is more melodic interest, the former 
(“Sands from the East”) may suggest Maurice 
Jarre to some, and there is even a sudden, 
complete change of scene as in a movie; the 
latter (“Twinkle Winkle”) is a wild fantasy on 
“Ah! vous dirai-je, Maman,” used by Mozart in 
a composition. 

The Mouth of Boredom, the composer tells 
us, was inspired by a line from Baudelaire: 
“(Boredom!] in a yawn would swallow the 
world.” Thus the music opens with a gigan- 
tic yawn from which a heavy breath seems 
to emerge like a powerful wind. If this music 
blows one away, then it cannot be a statement 
about something that puts you to sleep. This 
track hardly does that; it is a summary of the 
best things we hear in Visual Diary. 
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One must simply bear in mind that, espe- 
cially in the music designed to be heard with 
imagery, one cannot make assumptions about 
the meaning or even the worth of music that 
has been created for a specific purpose. If 
some of Cervetti’s tracks prove to be of lesser 
interest on a purely musical level, they may 
work quite effectively in supporting Ms. Son- 
nenthal’s images. 

Let’s turn to a composer with a completely 
different modus operandi. Charles Mazarakes, 
who uses the pseudonym Bowman (an ac- 
knowledged nod to the hero of 2001: A Space 
Odyssey) may not be a household name. But 
he is a wonderful example of the largely un- 
trained, self-taught composer who has found 
the age we live in to be supportive of his de- 
sire to immerse himself in music and imagery. 
(He supports himself as a free-lance com- 
mercial artist.) While Cervetti’s CD impresses 
one as music that largely stands on its own, 
Bowman’s music has the unmistakable sound 
of the cinema in its lines, its orchestration, its 
distinct evocations. Working with him on sev- 
eral 16 mm. screen projects when Charles was 
still living in New York—he and his wife have 
since settled in Southern California—I always 
had mixed feelings about the music he chose 
for his short film projects. On the other hand, 
I was amazed when he would sit down at a 
keyboard and play totally improvised melodies 
without any ability to read or write music on 
staves. Thus his blossoming into a composer 
with a large oeuvre, thanks to CDbaby.com and 
other such online services, has come with ac- 
tual paid assignments for media projects and 
even awards. Yes, one can be a functioning 
composer these days without all of the school- 
ing self-proclaimed connoisseurs consider 
essential for success in the field or even a sat- 
isfying, rewarding avocation. 

Having said that, we must honestly judge 
that Charles is nowhere up to the aesthetic 
level of a Sergio Cervetti. But let’s be fair; 
Cervetti began music studies at an early age 
in his native Ecuador, later studied with such 
figures as Krenek and Ussachevsky, and taught 
music at NYU. In his case, his sophistication 
with pulse and rhythmic drive was surely what 
Valerie Sonnenthal recognized in her offer to 
work with him. 

Bowman, on the other hand, has a com- 
pletely innate gift for melody. Some of the 
loveliest tunes (which are labeled as “New”) 
appear on the website with more than just a 
brief sample, but without moving images; we 
only have still photos to set the mood or at- 
mosphere. As to the music, when he gets away 
from the standard available timbres—he uses 
a Yamaha keyboard and an Apple LogicXpresa 
for MIDI sequencing—the music takes on add- 
ed interest. There is a medieval tune in Leon- 
ardo, for example, that is appealingly sounded 
by a fluty sonority. Similarly there is a lovely 
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fluty dance in Thanatos, that certainly has a 
Mediterranean flavor. The sect name of Shaker 
almost immediately implies “Simple Gifts.” But 
his choice of a moderately paced and dignified 
dance, sounding nothing at all like “Gifts,” is 
a good one. 

One section on his website is devoted to 
videos he has produced or borrowed involving 
his own music. “So You Think You Can Dance” 
will be recognized by many who saw that seg- 
ment and others on the TV special. Bowman 
simply—or maybe not so simply—slugged in 
his own music, and it actually works—very 
well, in fact. Prairie is a series of stills that 
are derived from paintings and photos of the 
West, while Variations on a Thin Red Line, a 
video that runs far too long for its content, 
especially as images are continually repeated, 
is mystifying. 


After a long 
session watch- 
ing these videos 
and listening to 
his music sam- 
ples we began to 
sense a certain 
sameness in the 
basic tenor of 
the music and 
soon realized 
the problem; 
he does not 
shift keys often 
enough. In fact, 
our sounding 
the note A on a 
recorder blended 
into just about 
everything. That may not be a problem when 
he commits himself to a lengthy assignment 
and no one is comparing one composition with 
another. “I don’t concern myself much with key, 
though I am aware of it,” he tells us. “What 
does become a factor is the harmonic struc- 
ture. How much dissonance, if any, do I want 
in this work.” But consider this: would not a 
bit of musical training, even at this late date, 
help develop his already gifted ear and expand 
his harmonic palette so that he is ready for 
anything in the way of moving images? We'll 
let you be the judge as you visit the following 
and previously noted (at the heading) URLs. 

[http://www. sergiocervetti.com/ biography. 
php] (Click on YouTube at bottom of that page 
to view “Early Dawn”) 


A Rural Setting 
by Gary A. Edwards ©2009 

Stephen CHATMAN: “Vancouver Visions.” 
Performed by Various Artists: Instrumen- 
tal and vocal music. Released by CMC. 

Stephen Chapman is a Canadian composer 
with a long, impressive list of awards and com- 
missions. This CD contains works inspired by 
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Canadian poets and painters. 

Lawren S. Harris Suite for Piano Quintet 
contains three pieces inspired by painter 
Harris. My favorite one is “The Spirit Setting 
in the Heaven World.” There is a unique violin 
solo introduction featuring high-pitched har- 
monics, which provides a breathy undertone, 
giving an out-of-this-world feeling. The piano 
enters periodically with traditional harmonies 
and melodies from Stabat Matar by Rossini. 

Varley Suite for Solo Violin features Andrew 
Davies in a virtuosic performance of various 
styles. My favorite section is “Vera,” inspired 
by Varley’s mistress. The piece has a roman- 
tic, almost tango-like feeling indicating a 
very passionate affair. In contrast, the “Maud” 
piece, inspired by Varley’s wife, has a down- 
ward spiraling melody indicating a melancholic 


Eleanor Cory: chases time 


person, with just a hint of romance. 

Five Songs for Soprano and Piano. The lyr- 
ics for this music was inspired by poet Miriam 
Waddington. The first song, “Don’t Say Any- 
thing,” is dark and moody. “Notes of Summer” 
is primarily in 34 time but with enough he- 
miola and mixed meters thrown in to confuse 
the listener. 

In Memoriam Harry Adaskin is indeed a som- 
ber, funereal piece, somewhat reminiscent to 
me of Ginastera’s descending or ascending 
chromatic lines. The keyboard plays gongs, 
chimes and pitched percussion sounds evoking 
death moods, but again, traditional melodic 
fragments of Adaskin’s favorite composers are 
mixed into the pie at times. 

Black and White Fantasy contains enough 
cluster chords to satisfy the contemporary lis- 
tener. To me, it just evokes memories of when 
I used to place my cat on the keyboard and re- 
cord the results. If pianist Jane Coop can play 
this piece twice in the same way, she must be 
a virtuoso, indeed. 

Vanations on “Home on the Range” for 
String Quartet, played by the Borealis String 
Quartet, comes with at least 14 variations on 
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this familiar melody. Styles range from contem- 
porary to traditional, with some comedic parts 
thrown in the stew. There are some variations 
in a minor key and some in no discernable key. 
There was a section reminiscent of Italian op- 
era, some beautiful counterpoint variations 
and some wonderful cello sounds, including a 
section where the cellist apparently picks the 
cello horizontally, like a guitar player, accord- 
ing to the program notes. 

Wild Cat. What can I say? This piece actually 
sounds like a cat hissing, sputtering, meowing 
and making other feral cat sounds. 

The CD cover art is not identified but could 
certainly depict a Vancouver BC rural setting. 

Summary: Vancouver Visions is a picture of 
the musical work of composer Stephen Chat- 
man. There is a variety of musical styles that 
will enable any listener to love and hate some 
of this music. 

[Contact Centrediscs, 20 St. Joseph St. 
Toronto ON M4Y IJ9] 


Fearless Harmonic Beauty 
by Nancy Garniez ©2009 
“Chasing Time”: Music by Eleanor CORY. 
Featuring The New York New Music Ensem- 
ble and Atlantic String Quartet. Produced 
by Judith Sherman. Albany Records, Troy 
1031. 

First, a disclaimer: Ms. Cory is my colleague 
at Mannes College, where we meet at recitals 
and enjoy good music well played. 

I will address this extraordinary CD first in 
general terms. The music is so packed with in- 
telligence and sensibility that I wanted to lis- 
ten to each work separately. Ms. Cory’s instru- 
mental writing is distinctly rooted in acoustical 
specificity; her ideas are not abstract but make 
convincing instrumental sense, engaging the 
listener in truly intimate chamber music. 

The production is extraordinary, the players 
the finest imaginable. It is a pleasure to hear 
virtuosity aroused to high artistry by well- 
composed music. The CD was recorded in 2004 
and 2007 at the American Academy of Arts and 
Letters. Produced and engineered by Judith 
Sherman, it is excellent in every way. 

We have here the work of a thoroughly 
schooled composer who respects the frag- 
ile transaction between her skill and musical 
references that will engage the listener. The 
music leaves an impression of fearless involve- 
ment with harmonic beauty. Not of the arm- 
chair variety, the sonorities compel attention 
with intriguing paradoxical intervals. 

Chasing Time (2002), played here by clarinet- 
ist Jean Kopperud, with pianist Stephen Gos- 
ling, immediately sets the tone with elegant 
slow counterpoint and imaginative harmonies. 

Ms. Cory plays with the contrasts and similan- 
ties between pitches on the two instruments. 
I cannot imagine a passive listener. I enjoyed 
the chords turning into lines and vice versa. 
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In the Presto the players are constantly getti ng 
in each others way with comical imitations of 
clarinet articulations on the piano. This is high 
clowning far beyond virtuosity, with remark- 
able synchronicity between the players. 

Three Songs (2001) are sung by Eliza- 
beth Farnum with Mr. Gosling. On first 
listening without the text, I noted what a fine 
instrument is Ms. Farnum’s voice. Her consider- 
able range of vocal color is matched expertly 
by Mr. Gosling, whose touch is outstanding in 
the exposed passages with voice, including 
unisons and other fragile intervals, and some 
tones without vibrato. Text is here a pretext 
for an instrument that happens to be a sopra- 
no. Later, with text, I understood this to be a 
special form of vocal art: reading the text, one 
anticipates a certain literal meaning, which is 
then either matched or intersected by voice or 
piano. It is a complex interactive form, hard 
to describe. 

For this reason I recommend listening to 
Conversation for Violin, Cello & Piano (2004) 
after the songs. It strikes me as another ver- 
sion of the same new genre, reliant on a text 
but here without voice. Many of the piano col- 
orations interacting with strings (Mr. Gosling 
with Curtis Macomber, violin and Christopher 
Finckel, cello) are reminiscent of the songs, 
but here the broadened instrumental spectrum 
fully develops the text: “The tumult in the 
heart.” 

String Quartet No. 2 (2000, rev. 2004) is here 
played by the Atlantic Quartet: Linda Quan, 
and Deborah Wong, violins, Lois Martin, viola, 
and Mr. Finckel. This quartet is unmistakably 
conceived for strings; it sits beautifully on the 
instruments. Energico opens with rich sonori- 
ties broken at times into darting melismas that 
intensify our involvement in sustained sounds. 
It serves as a seamless introduction to the 
elegant prolonged harmonies of the second 
movement, Pensoso, to my ear the essence 
of the work. A concluding Giocoso transforms 
sustained vibrancy into polyrhythmic staccato 
—acoustical opposites. Not every composer 
can work so compellingly at the extremes of 
slow and fast. Ms. Cory succeeds beautifully 
here in another instance of chasing time. 

Mirrors (2005) is in three movements: 
“Reflections, Refractions, Prisms,” all three 
with demanding instrumental doublings—fast, 
at not easily tuned octave distances, rendered 
here with stunning precision. “Reflections” are 
inner musings, with moods ranging from wan- 
dering looseness—hard to achieve in such an 
intricate tonal environment—to terse, fired up 
outbreaks. The New York New Music Ensemble 
performs the work with Jayn Rosenfeld, flute, 
JoAnn Steinberg, clarinet (guest), Linda Quan, 
violin, Mr. Finckel and Mr. Gosling. I surmise 
from the inclusion of his bio in the notes 
that James Baker is conducting. It would be 
preferable to have indicated as much, as my 


disbelief at the ensemble’s precision caused a 
momentary distraction. 

The second movement, “Refractions,” is 
more lyrical, with independently motivated 
commentary from each part. Subtly intimate 
pitch and color matching between violin and 
flute indicate this ensemble’s skill, beautifully 
matched by Mr. Gosling’s elegant piano sound. 
Though just as long as the first, this movement 
feels too short. 

“Prisms” takes off with sparkling poly- 
rhythms—virtuosity on many levels all at once 
in a thoroughly delightful display of ensemble 
acrobatics, impressive under any circumstanc- 
es. Stunning in its lightness and transparency, 
suddenly it ends, in mid-air. 


Wit and Wisdom on Display 
by Nancy Garniez ©2009 

Ursula MAMLOK: Concertino; 2000 Notes; 
String Quartet #1; Haiku Settings; Con- 
certo for Oboe and Chamber Orchestra; 
Designs; Woodwind Quintet. Performed by 
Garrick Ohlsson, Heinz Holliger, and other 
soloists, Odense Symphony Orch.; SurPlus 
Chamber Orch.; Windscape. Annotations 
by Barry Wiener. Bridge 9291. 

I am a friend of Ursula Mamlok, having re- 
sponded with outspoken enthusiasm upon first 
hearing the Woodwind Quintet. She has trust- 
ed me to perform some of her works includ- 
ing Alanana, commissioned by my chamber 
ensemble in 1985, and Bagatelles for harpsi- 
chord/piano, composed for me in 1986. That 
I review the CD as an insider only deepens my 
responsibility. 


I come away from this new release grateful 
for Mamlok’s loving fascination for sound in all 
its acoustic specificity. Listening to her music 
makes me listen better to all music. 

Mamlok takes nothing for granted. At times 
one cannot identify the instrument(s) playing. 
Close intervals, harmonics, multiphonics, even 
unisons are haunting, as pitch is exchanged 
from one instrument to another. This demands 
a high standard of musicianship. Even more 
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Piano Music of : 
Vincent Persichetti, Vol. | 
New Ariel Recordings 

e Sonata No. 1 

e Sonata No. 2 

e Sonata No. 3 


Ausic of Vincent Persit 


All four CDs available from NewArielRecordings.org 


Jeffrey Jacob 


Described by the Warsaw Music Journal as “unquestionably 

one of the greatest performers of 20th-century music,” and 

the New York Times as “an artist of intense concentration 

and conviction,” Jeffrey Jacob received his education from the 
Juilliard School (Master of Music) and the Peabody Conservatory 
(Doctorate), and counts as his principal teachers, Mieczyslaw 
Munz, Carlo Zecchi, and Leon Fleisher. Since his debut with 

the London Philharmonic in Royal Festival Hall, London, he 

has appeared with over 20 orchestras internationally including 
the London, Moscow, St. Petersburg, Indianapolis, Seattle, 


Portland, Charleston, Sao Paulo, and Brazil National Symphonies, 


the Silesian, Moravian, North Czech, and Royal Queenstown 
Philharmonics. A noted proponent of contemporary music, he 
has performed the world premieres of works written for him 
by George Crumb, Vincent Persichetti, Gunther Schuller, 
Samuel Adler, Roger Briggs, Francis Routh, and many others. 


As a composer, he has written three symphonies, three piano 
concertos, and numerous works for piano and chamber 
ensemble. Raymond Leppard and the Indianapolis Symphony 
premiered his SYMPHONY: WINTER LIGHTNING. The PIANO 
CONCERTOS 1 and 2 were premiered respectively by the 
Moscow and St. Petersburg Symphonies with the composer as 
soloist. The Cleveland Chamber Symphony conducted by Edwin 
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London premiered and recorded his PERSISTENCE OF MEMORY 
which was chosen by the Charles Ives Center for American 
Music for a performance by the Charleston Symphony at the 
2002 Spoleto Festival. The Chamber Orchestra of the Rhein 
premiered and recorded Mr. Jacob’s DE PROFUNDIS, and the 
Orquesta de Baja California premiered his SYMPHONY No. 2. 
Other premiere performances have featured the Gregg Smith 
Singers, the North Czech Philharmonic, the Cavani Quartet, 
and sopranos Mary Nessinger, and Laurel Thomas. Future 
premieres include major works for the Portland Symphony, 
Manhattan Chamber Orchestra and the Philadelphia Virtuosi 
Chamber orchestra. 


Mr. Jacob has recorded over 70 works for solo piano and piano 
and orchestra including his critically acclaimed series of CD’s of 
the complete piano music of George Crumb and Samuel Barber 
and major works of Bela Bartok. Fanfare Magazine recently 
devoted a feature article to his series of eight CD’s for New 
Ariel Recordings entitled, “Contemporary American Eclectic 
Music for the Piano.” He was recently named Artist of the 

Year by the International New Music Consortium at New York 
University for his work as composer, pianist, and educator. 

He is currently Artist-in-Residence and Professor of Music at 
Saint Mary’s College, Notre Dame, Indiana. 
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it demands transparency: a player must be 
present in every tone, like a soloist in Bach. 
The composer's lyricism must shine through 
every note. 

Concertino (1987), performed by Odense 
Symphony Orchestra, Scott Yoo, conductor, 
is one of a number of celebratory works writ- 
ten in the 1980’s. Announcing as much with 
a fanfare, it becomes immediately operatic 
with strong character statements from strings, 
winds, percussion. Contrasted with the fateful 
resonance of percussion and bass, gongs and 
bells signal the introspective third movement, 
a stunning display of orchestral articulation. 
Then, as richly vocal string lines merge with 
brass and bass, a sense of foreboding builds. 
An almost inaudible bass pianissimo sets off 
the final movement's celebratory warmth. This 
movement uses material found in the third 
Bagatelle, here as a witty percussion ostinato. 
Fittingly, a stately middle section prepares the 
return of the opening material. 

2000 Notes (2000), played beautifully by 
Garrick Ohlsson, reveals Mamlok’s deep love 
of the piano. Her unapologetically intimate 
writing takes the lid off of every cliché about 
the instrument. Not a vehicle for virtuosic 
display and massive numbers of notes, it is 
revealed as intimately orchestral with many 
registral 
voices, its 
range of 
touch and 
dynamics 
evoking an 
ideal œen- 
semble. This 
is Mamlok at 
her most per- 
sonal best. 

String 
Quartet #1 
(1962), 
dedicated to 
Milton 
Babbitt, 
begins with 
the modernist sound of the 1960's. The third 
movement, “Still, as if suspended,” has more of 
the voice familiar from later periods. She uses 
that indication often, as it is well suited to her 
most intimate writing. The Daedalus Quartet, 
violinists Kyu-Young Kim and Min-Young Kim, 
violist Jessica Thompson and cellist Raman Ra- 
makrishnan, are excellent. 

Haiku Settings (1967) is the disc’s aptly 
chosen centerpiece. The exchanges between 
Tony Arnold, soprano, and Claire Chase, flute, 
explicate everything on the disc. Though here 
one has text, at times it is difficult to distin- 
guish which instrument one is hearing, as at 
the beginning, in III (“A leaf is falling”) and 
V (“How cool the green hay smells”), where 
the voice becomes almost a harmonic of the 


Garrick Ohlsson 
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David Bowlin 


flute. Both the writing and the performance 
are masterful. 

The Concerto for Oboe and Chamber Orchestra 
(1976, 2003) is a thoroughly integrated en- 
semble performance. Orchestra and oboe form 
a united instrument capable of a seemingly 
endless wealth of sound interactions. Every 
instrument is taken on by the oboe, which 
matches strings or winds, bright and dark tim- 
bres, even percussion. Whatever preconcep- 
tions we have about instrumental limitations 
are dispelled by the sheer force of the compos- 
ers imagination in collaboration with the mas- 
tery of oboist Heinz Holliger, both elegantly 
matched by the virtuosity of Ensemble SurPlus, 
conducted by James Avery. In an amusing mo- 
ment, strings and oboe exchange straight and 
wobbling As — another typical Mamlok joke. 
The oboe cadenzas are dazzling, especially the 
daring ending. 

Designs (1962), played by David Bowlin, 
violin and Jacob Greenberg, piano, though in 
the modernist vein, shows some of Mamlok’s 
characteristic piano writing. The close inter- 
vals between the instruments are insightful. 
In the second movement ironic mood switches 
from intense to playful, from simple to outra- 
geously virtuosic, present another Mamlok sig- 
nature. I particularly liked the soft ensemble 
playing. 

In Wood- 
wind Quin- 
tet (1956) 
one hears 
laugh- 
ter in the 
exuberant 
scales and 
trills. Pre- 
dating the 
modern- 
ist works 
these 
sounds 
are almost 
tradition- 
al, though 
here, too, there are elements that will recur 
throughout her oeuvre: the ostinato in the 
slow movement, chords with staggered en- 
trances, as if beats occur over time instead 
of vertically. The writing feels effortless, with 
counterpoint at times reminiscent of Hin- 
demith, then breaking free so as not to get 
too serious about technique. 

To summarize: Mamlok’s music is lyricism 
clearly conceived within the European tradi- 
tion, yet emancipated through sheer joie de 
vivre. She will remind the listener of a waltz, 
as if to show that she knows how to write one, 
then slip effortlessly into a more up-to-date 
sensibility. Satisfying our need to look both 
forward and back, her music is an ongoing 
commentary on a lifetime of music 


Augusta Read Thomas: 
”...a delightful mix of instruments...” 


When Everything Is a Surprise 
by Gary Edwards ©2009 
Augusta READ THOMAS: Terpsichore’s 
Dream for Chamber Orchestra. Directed by 
Cliff Colnoton on a one track CD 15:30. 

“Terpsichore” refers to two Greek words 
for delight and dancing. It’s easy to picture 
this piece as the basis for delightful dancing. 
Choreography would add to the interest of 
the music. 

The music begins with an introduction of 
varying tempos and moods, generally fast. 
Chimes add an interesting twist to the delight- 
ful interplay of solo flute and other instru- 
mental melodies, accompanied by syncopated 
bursts of short staccato notes, underlain by 
eighth-note scales, generally moving upwards. 

The music soon turns somewhat moody, 
melancholy and slow. It then picks up the 
pace, starting with a flurry of percussion, with 
eighth-note rhythmic patterns again emerging 
over the syncopated one-note punctuations at 
apparently random intervals. 

The last minute of the piece is slow, starting 
with a beautiful viola solo. As the music rises, 
the volume and intensity diminish until fading 
out completely. 

In summary, you rarely hear many instru- 
ments simultaneously, but there is a delightful 
mix of instruments, each taking brief turns at 
dominance. There is no dominant set of melod- 
ic themes. Recurring rhythmic patterns seem 
to be the glue that holds the piece together. 

There is mild dissonance but never irritat- 
ingly so. There are no idées fixes, other than 
rhythmic patterns of eighth notes with some 
sustained overlying notes, and at other times 
there are rapidly moving melodies. The ideal 
setting for listening to this music is on a com- 
puter being played by a full-screen Windows 
Media Player of random colors and patterns 
generated by the music. The main criticism is 
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MELANIE MITRANO 


ALL 
THINGS GOLD 


“VOCAL JAZZ IN A 
CHAMPAGNE GLASS—SWINGING, 
COOL AND REFINED.” 


MELANIE MITRANO, VOCALS 
MatT KING, PIANO 
ANDY EULAU, BASS 

SCOTT NEUMANN, DRUMS 


Bic Rounp Recordos Wwww.MELANIEMITRANO.COM 


PRINTED Word... continued from page 21 


that when everything is a surprise, then noth- 
ing is surprising, to paraphrase an old cliché. 

[More information is available at 
www. augustareadthomas.com. ] 


Recentkeleases 


[This list cites CD’s by NMC subscribers, 
associates, advertisers (subject's surname in 
upper case; instrument indicated if performer; 
labels advertising in NMC in bold). CD's fully re- 
viewed in this issue are not listed, perhaps in 
another issue. Album titles/series names are 
single-quoted, underlined (and italicized if also 
the title of a selection). “Others”=other compo- 
sers; “more” =more of same composer; “+” = each 
unnamed work; “Pfmd”=Performed by...; “other 


pfmrs”=other performers. Subt=subtitled.] 


ADLER, Samuel: 4 Dialogues...; Walter ROSS: 
Partita... On Brian Bowman, Euphonium. 
Crystal. CD393. 


ANDERSON, Beth: Comment; Shulamit RAN: 
East Wind; Terry WINTER OWENS: Supernova; 
12 others. On ‘Points Of Entrv, Vol. I. The 
Laurels Project’ Nina Assimakopoulos, flute. 
Capstone CPS 8759. 


BARNETT, Carol: ‘The World Beloved: A Blue- 
grass Mass; Philip Brunelle, Vocal Essence. 
Clarion CLR 931. 


BAZELON, Irwin: 3 Men on a Discourse; Dou- 
ble Crossings; 3 more. On ‘Bazz Ma Tazz. per- 
cussion and more. Troy 1089. 


BLAND, William: Kindred Spirits. 5 others. On 
‘Quattro Mani’ Grace & Ryback, duo-pianists. 
Bridge 9260. 


BLUMENFELD, Harold: Vers Sataniques; Carnet 
de damné; Mythologies. Troy 1034. 


BRISMAN, Heskel: Profiles... Sinfonia Breve 
... Andante Sostenuto ... Cassandra’s Muse. On 
Selected Works. MMC 2160. 


GERBER, Steven: Piano Trio; Duo; Elegy; 
Notturno; 5 more. Sara Davis Buechner (pno), 
others. Naxos American Classics 8.559618. 
HICKEY, Sean: Beara. On ‘The Art of TheCello - 
200 Years of Cello Masterpieces. Dmitri Kouzov 
(vc). Marquis 774718. 


MOE, Eric: ‘Where Branched Thoughts Mur- 
mur in the Wind’; Perry TOWNSEND: Episodes 


for Pno.: 8 others. On ‘Powerhouse Pianists: 


Stephen Gosling & Blair Mcmillen’ American 
Modern Ensemble. AMR1031. 


RAN, Shulamit: (See ANDERSON, Beth) 
ROSS, Walter: (See ADLER, Samuel) 
TOWNSEND, Perry: (See MOE, Eric) 
WINTER OWENS, Terry: (See ANDERSON) 


M 


MAATAAN AAN 


DOTTED NOTES... continued from page 13 


ment delightful Acrobats for flute and guitar, 
and seven effervescent miniatures (three for 
piano three hands; four for voice and piano) 
by Leonard Bernstein. The other able perform- 
ers included guitarist Kurt Toriello and pianists 
Milena Zhivotovskaya, Vladimir Valjarevic and 
Marija Ilic. The program, co-sponsored by the 
American Jewish Historical Society, was rich in 
notes about the composers, but said nothing 
about the performers except that they were 
“Young Artists from Mannes College the New 
School for Music.” M 


Alburger, Mark: King David Suite, 7 

Alford, Travis: Transitions, 8 

Bailey, Christopher: Jimelash, 10 

Beaser, Robert: Guitar Concerto, 6 

Beeson, Jack: Jonah, 15-16 

Bell, Elizabeth: First String Quartet, 9 

Berlioz, Hector: Symphonie Fantastique, 12-13 
Bermel, Derek: A Shout, a Whisper & a Trace, 6 
Bernstein, Leonard: 7 miniatures, 22 

Boulez, Pierre: Incase, 13 

Brooks, Richard: Sonata For Solo Violin, 9 

Brown, Earle: Summer Suite 95, p. 9-10 
Cameron-Wolfe, Richard: Arg: Region III— Refuge, 8 
Cart, Robert: Shake The Tree, 9 

Ceely, Robert: Metamir, 8 

Cervetti, Sergio: Visual Diary; ... Boredom, 17-18 
Chatman, Stephen: Vancouver Visions, 18 

Cooke, Michael: A Baby Sleeps (For Isabella), 7 
Cooper, Dan: Trio, 6 

Cory, Eleanor: Chasing Time; +++, 19 
Costinescu, Gheorghe: Sonata For The Piano, 10 
Crossman, Allan: Plasticity for Sonoglyph & Chr 0, 7 
Davidson, Matthew: I Had Five Long Years, 8 
Eaton, John: Our 4 Candidates, 8 

Fairlie-Kennedy, Margaret: 4 ... Images For Pno, 9 
Fennelly, Brian: Sigol For Two, 8 

Freihofner, Philip: Obelisk, 7 
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Composer index 


Fulmer, David: String Ort. #3, p. 8 

Galindo, Gilbert: Lost In The Caves, 8-9 
Gibson, John: Slumber, 10-11 

Gordon, David: Mygrain, 9-10 

Green, Anthony: String Quartet “Chance,” 8 
Gressel, Joel: Blue States, 8-9 

Hardish, Patrick: Sononties VI, 6-7 

Howe, Hubert: Composition For Piano, 10 
Jones, Loren: Eagle Bear Woman; Two Islands, 7 
Karchin, Louis: A Way Separate, 13 

Kerekes, Paul: Soliloquy, Aside, 9-10 

Kirchner, Leon: Overview, 5, 16 

Larcher, Thomas: Bose Zellen, 6 

Leisner, David: Acrobats, 13, 22 

Ligeti, Gyorgy: 3 etudes, 13 

Ligeti, Lukas: Labyrinth Of Clouds, 6 

Lindberg, Magnus: Expo, 12 

Luening, Otto: Moonflight, Chords At Night, 6-7 
Mamlok, Ursula: Concertino ++++++, 19, 21 


Mazarakes, Charles: Retrospective, 17-18 


Melby, John: Conc. #2 For Clarinet & Computer, 8-9 
Messiaen, Olivier: Poems Pour Mi ..., 12-13 
Mitchell, Darlene: Metaxu, 10-11 

Murail, Tristan: piano piece, 13 

Nielson, Lewis: What About You?, 8 

Parks, Ronald Keith: Anacoustic Zones, 10-11 
Pehrson, Joseph: Lunar Tunes, 6-7 


Pleskow, Raoul: [Piece] For Vn & Piano, 10-11 
Pritsker, Gene: Galileo Starry Messenger, 6-7 

Read Thomas, Augusta: Jerpsichore’s Dream, 21-22 
Rose, Griffith: Riposte, 63 Bars for John Cage, 8 
Rose, Michael Alan: Tree of Life Fantasy, 13 
Salzman, Eric: Jukebox In The Tavern Of Love, 11-12 
Schneider, Gary: Friends, Romans, Countrymen, 9 
Schwartz, Elliott: The Seven Seasons, 10 

Scola Prosek, Lisa: Voodoo Storm, 7 

Seletsky, Harold: Microtonal Vanations ..., 9-10 
Siegmeister, Elie: Str Qrt #3 “On Hebrew Themes,” 13 
Stern, Max: Pno Qrt “From the East”: mvts 3,4, p. 13 
Suskind, Joyce Hope: Two songs from Yeats, 9 
Tilles, Frederick: Song For Sister Hokkaido, 8 

Tower, Joan: Circles, 9-10 

Verotta, Davidde: Verso Limmagine Feroce, 7 
Volness, Kirsten: Hverfa, 9 

Wold, Erling and fognozzle: ... Stomach Of Fleas, 7-8 
Wyner, Yehudi: Shir Hashirim; 2 psalms, 13 


* All composers whose works are commented on in 

this issue are listed. Mere mentions are not cited. 
+ Each plus-sign indicates an unnamed selection. 
Note: Underlined surname indicates recording; titles 
may exclude articles and conjunctions; three dots ... 
will also indicate title abridgement. 
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There was a flurry of interest in our last puzzle. Five solutions 
were submitted and all of them were well worked out. One of 
them was absolutely perfect, the submission by Jeff Winslow. 
Jeff is a first-time winner but not one who has been ignoring this 
page, as he tells us in his email to us. His bio reads like many 
of today’s composers, who certainly are not viewed in today’s 
society as they once were throughout Europe and the US: 


Born in 1954 into a musical family in Salem, Oregon, Jeff is 


an active composer and pianist now tiving in Portland. His first 


serious compositional efforts were inspired by his discovery of 
Debussy and Mahler. But neither the pop nor academic music of 
the day had much appeal, nor did a teaching career. While at 
the University of California at Berkeley, obtaining a degree in 


electronics engineering, he studied all the usual undergraduate 


music theory courses (Michael Senturia’s teaching was particularly 
inspiring). But composition and piano were left for private study 
until the 90’s, which brought a mid-life crisis, accompanied by a 
long-overdue stylistic explosion in the world of art music. Years 
of compositional experience were lost, but not the dedication to 
piquant harmony, elegant line, and fluid rhythm. His work has 
been performed, and he has performed other composers’ work, 
at Cherry Blossom Musical Arts in Eugene, Seventh Species in 
Portland, and the 2007 Oregon Bach Festival. His work has been 
critiqued and encouraged by Bernard Rands, Tomas Svoboda, and 
Martin Bresnick. Mr. Winslow is a member of the American Music 
Center, and is one of seven founding members of the recently 
formed local chapter of NACUSA, the Cascadia Composers. 

Jeff has this to say about his interest in solving crosswords: 
“Despite what might be implied from my bio, I don’t primarily 
think of composition as a puzzle to be solved. And despite the 
obvious mathematical background required for my engineering 
career, I hardly ever refer to mathematical concepts (such as 12- 
tone methods) when composing. Given my enjoyment of the NMC 
puzzle page, and solving mysteries in general, one might wonder if 
my music is a romp through a land of whimsical enigmas, hidden 


references behind every gesture. It is true that I love to include sig- 


nificant but obscure quotes from music I admire—a recent piano 
work references Ligeti’s Autumn in Warsaw and Mahler's Sixth 
Symphony, twice. But there’s little whimsy—I tend to write very 
serious music, so much so that I habitually warn people about my 
tearjerkers. I don’t really understand this myself—I enjoy life, I’m 
not clinically depressed or anything, but what spurs me into song, 
to quote Yeats, is something else again. Now there's a puzzle. 

So what might be my personal connection between solving puz- 
zles and making music? There are some simple ones: They're good 
exercises for the mind; the subject matter inspires me to compose; 
they get abstract conceptual type stuff out of my system so that 
I A make the mistake of trying to jam it into my music. But I 
ue there’s something deeper. Like play, solving puzzles leads the 
nee through the unexpected and unfrequented. And play is first 
cousin to wonder, and wonder is first cousin to creativity. On other 
pages, NMC is full of news and reviews of other people's creativity 
The Puzzle Page tickles my own.” | 


NMC acknowledges the good tries by the runner-up submitters 
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They include Joan Morris (of Bolcom & Morris fame), Jacob Goodman 
(founding president of the NY Composers’ Circle and a prior puzzle 
winner), the ubiquitous Mr. Paul Lustig Dunkel and one other person 
who has opted for anonymity. In the last two cases a perfect solution 


was missed by just one letter inadvertently left blank. . 
We hope to have a new puzzle in our next issue. A tight deadline 


forced us to miss its inclusion in this issue. 
ANSWERS TO LAST PUZZLE 
D [Pyep RPE AN, im] (air) 
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New Music Connoisseur looks forward with anticipation to its 
18th year of existence in 2010. We expect to be making many 
improvements in editorial, mailing and advertising policies. Now 
would be an excellent time to renew or reactivate your subscrip- 
tion, as there will soon be changes in our rates. Our current rates 
remain in effect until the end of 2009, as they are shown here. 

Our online ad offer to subscribers remains the same, i.e., if you 
have a forthcoming event you wish to promote, for just $50 we 
will run an ad on our website with a homepage button. The ad 
must be submitted in full-screen format (9 x 12 or proportion- 
ately smaller) in full color. We recommend submission be made no 
ter than two weeks before the event; the This subscritpion rate 
information also appears on the enclosed order form: 


4 issues ($18) ..... currently 2 years 
8 issues ($28) ..... currently 4 years 
12 issues ($36) ..... currently 6 years .. 


16 issues ($42) 


(If your order is for more than 8 years (+16 issues), add $6 for 
each additional 2-year penod). 
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